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Chronicle 


Home News.—An acrimonious debate broke out in 
the Senate when President Coolidge transmitted the agree- 
ment for the settlement of the French Debt. In his mes- 
sage to Congress he stated that he be- 
lieved that the settlement “is fair and 
just to both Governments ” and that he 
recommended its approval.. Senatorial opposition does 
not follow party lines but is made up practically of the 
group that opposed ratification of the Italian agreement 
on debts. It is not unlikely that the French agreement 
will be made an issue in the next Congressional campaigns. 
For the present it has been referred to committees in the 
Senate and the House. According to the text of the agree- 
ment, the total French indebtedness to be funded into 
bonds is $4,025,000,000. These bonds are to mature seri- 
ally until 1987, but provisions are made for postponed 
payments. For the first five years no interest is to be 
charged; after that period the interest, when averaged, 
would amount to about 1.58 per cent. With the signing 
of the agreement the State Department announced that 
the ban placed on the extension of private loans to the 
French Government and industries was removed. Though 
the settlement has not been received enthusiastically in 
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France, it has been approved by the French Cabinet and, 
it is expected, will meet with no great opposition in either 
branch of Parliament, which meets on May 27. Some’ 
disappointment has been expressed in the French press 
that the “safeguard ” clause, namely, that France would 
not be obliged to pay if Germany failed to pay her debt, 
has not been incorporated in the agreement. 

Following upon the French settlement, the American 
Debt Commission signed an agreement for the funding: 
of the war-time debt of Jugoslavia. The terms of this 
settlement are regarded as the most le- 
nient granted any nation, with the excep- 
tion of Italy. The total indebtedness is 
placed at $62,850,000, of which $51,037,886 represents 
the principal, and $11,812,114 accrued interest to the date 
of settlement. The payments are to extend over a period 
of sixty-two years and will amount to $95,177,635, repre- 
senting a present value of about 32 per cent of the debt. 
The basis of the settlement has been the repayment of 
the principal in full and payment of interest in accordance 
with the capacity ef Jugoslavia to pay. Special leniency 
was advocated because of the recognized difficulties of 
Jugoslavia to place herself upon a basis of economic 
stability. 

By a unanimous vote, the House passed an authorization 
of the plan of the War Department for an aviation build- 
ing expansion lasting for a period of five years. Appro- 
priations necessary to put the measure 
into effect will be legislated only after the 
expenditures have been approved by the 
War Department, the Budget Bureau and the House Ap- 
propriation Committee. The program of the War De- 
partment calls for 2,200 first-class fighting planes at the 
end of five years, 1,650 regular flying officers, 550 reserve 
officers on active duty, and 15,000 enlisted men, including 
500 flying cadets. It encourages civil aviation, providing 
that army fields may be used for landing by commercial 
fliers and that hangar space may be rented to them. It 
is estimated that the expansion plan will cost $150,000,000. 
The bill for naval airship development, recently passed 
by the House, places the cost for that department at 
$85,000,000. 

In signing the Spanish War Pension bill, President 
Coolidge issued a statement warning Congress that he 
would not approve any further large appropriations, 
some of which, now pending in the House, 
would increase annual expenditures by 
about $360,000,000. The reason given 
by him is that Congress would be forced to impose addi- 
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tional taxes through the passage of a new tax bill if the 
policy of economy is not strictly followed. The Spanish 
“War Pension bill is designed to place the veterans of that 
war on an equality with those of other wars. The bill, 
calling for an expenditure of $19,000,000, increases the 
pensions of Spanish War veterans, their widows and de- 
pendents, on the basis of graduated pensions for service, 
according to age. 


China.—Numerous conferences and telegraphic ex- 
changes between the military leaders Chang Tso-lin in 
Mukden and Wu Pei-fu in Hankow, leader of the so- 
called Chihli party, produced no visible 
step toward the reconstruction of the 
central Government. There was much 
talk of a governing Cabinet as a makeshift until things 
should be adjusted so that a President could be chosen, 
with W. W. Yen the most prominent candidate for the 
Premiership. The civilian Committee of Safety was still 
functioning in the capital. There was a definite intima- 
tion that the Tariff Conference was on the point of declar- 
ing an adjournment owing to the political confusion. 


Peking 
Unsettled 


Czechoslovakia.—Industry and agriculture are passing 
through a serious economic crisis. Exportation has be- 
come increasingly difficult owing to foreign competition 
and excessive customs barriers abroad, to- 
gether with high interest on capital, op- 
pressive taxation and imperfect organiza- 
tion at home. The number of unemployed industrial 
workers is considerable, while agriculture suffers from 
cheap foreign competition in the home markets. Some 
progress, however, may be indicated by the recent crea- 
tion of the National Bank of Czechoslovakia. Its head 
is appointed by the Government. The Mimster of Fin- 
ance presided over the constituent meeting of the share- 
holders, which elected six members of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and after the statutory nomination by the Govern- 
ment of three more members the National Bank began its 
activities. 


Economic 
Crisis 


France.—Consequent upon the general strike in Eng- 
land, Paris reported a slump of the French franc, amount- 
ing within twenty-four hours to a drop of a franc and a 
half to the dollar and seven francs and a 
half to the pound sterling. Liquidation 
of their holdings on the part of British 
financiers, to make up for the losses incidental to the 
strike, began with sale of the franc, which is the lowest in 
value of European moneys. Premier Briand forthwith 
announced a meeting of his Cabinet, to decide whether 
official intervention would be necessary. It was intimated 
that the proceeds of the Morgan loan of $100,000,000 
might be used to repurchase the French money held 
in foreign countries. 

Prolonging the period for consideration of peace terms 
reported in these columns last week, the French-Spanish 
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officials at Oudja decided to allow Abd-el-Krim several 
days more in which to accept or reject the 


After a tas . 
Fortnight’s proffered conditions. Later the negotia- 
Parley 


tions failed. It appeared that the outstand- 
ing difficulty between the delegates centered about the 
prospective autonomy of the Riffs; to the latter the word 
connotes all right to form an actual self-governing State 
with full internal power; the allies, on the other hand, 
have called for Riffian recognition of the Sultan of Mor- 
occo and, through him, of French and Spanish authority. 
To the Associated Press correspondent at Oudja, Si 
Mohammed Azerkane, chief delegate of Abd-el-Krim, 
acknowledged keen disappointment over the results of the 
negotiations. “‘ We are further from peace this evening,” 
he stated, “than when we first met at Camp Berteaux 
two weeks ago. . . . We are not vanquished,” he added 
“and we cannot agree to be treated as defeated enemies.” 

While the Druses have used no military force since 
their defeat at Soueida, the New York Times correspond- 
ent at Beirut does not consider that their inactivity is tan- 
tamount to submission. The Sultan of 
Atrasche is reported to be determined to 
carry on war, and is being financed in 
his operations from Egyptian sources. The new Govern- 
ment organized by High Commissioner de Jouvenel has 
not succeeded in stopping petty raids and attacks. 


With the 
Druses 


Germany.—A new treaty concept, which would make 
war more impossible than previous international agree- 
ments, is said to have been developed in the negotiations 
between Germany and Holland. The new 
peace treaty is to be an absolute guarantee 
against future wars in as far as it gives 
to its court of arbitration the absolute power of final 
decision in all differences between the two nations, whether 
political, commercial, financial or even concerning na- 
tional honor. The treaty, if concluded according to this 
ideal, will surpass in its effectiveness similar treaties which 
Germany has recently concluded with Sweden and Fin- 
land. Germany is apparently making every effort to find 
a way towards a secure international peace. 

In the matter of the settlement of the claims for resti- 
tution of property made by the families of the former 
rulers the Government found it impossible to evade the 
demands of the Socialists and Commun- 
ists for a popular referendum whose pur- 
pose is nothing less than complete ex- 
propriation. Seven different compromises had been sug- 
gested, and the question has therefore been re-opened for 
discussion. None of these compromises was able to ob- 
tain the required two-thirds majority in the Reichstag. 
One of the proposals was to return to the ex-rulers ten or 
twelve per cent on the value of their estates. It is cal- 
culated that this would reimburse them at about the same 
rate that private citizens can expect reimbursement for 
the property lost by them through inflation. But the 
Reichstag voted down the expropriation bill and rejected 
the compromises. A plebiscite will follow.——The Cabinet 
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decided to keep the old imperial flag (black, white and 
red) for the foreign missions and the merchant marines, 
on the assumption that it was better known abroad than 


the Republic’s black, red and gold. This is, however, to. 


receive a corner in the old flag, and will float side by side 
with it. The Republicans remonstrated against this deci- 
sion. 


Great Britain The dispute between the operators 
and coal miners reached a climax at midnight on May 
3 when a nation-wide strike involving about 4,000,000 

men and the complete crippling of British 

a 4 industry began. Two days earlier with 

the expiration of the Government sub- 
sidy the coal-miners’ strike had officially commenced and 
the King anticipating that negotiations would very likely 
not avert a general strike had issued a proclamation de- 
claring that a state of emergency existed. Simultaneously 
troops were removed to the coal areas of South Wales, 
Lancashire and Scotland as a measure to meet any vio- 
lence that might be attempted. Though negotiations be- 
tween the Government and Union officials concerning the 
general strike were suspended over the week-end to be 
resumed on Monday, May 3, Mr. Baldwin notified the 
leaders that the parley could not go on because the Union 
leaders had meanwhile mailed out notices calling the gen- 
eral strike and because overt acts on the part of the 
workers had taken place. The allusion was to the walk- 
out of the employes of the Daily Mail because the printers 
took exception to a proposed editorial. Mr. Baldwin’s 
note stated that negotiations could not be resumed until 
the instructions for a general strike had been uncondition- 
ally withdrawn and the walkout of the Daily Mail em- 
ployes repudiated. In reply the workers officials refused 
to accept responsibility for the pressmen’s strike. That 
afternoon the Prime Minister presented the King’s proc- 
lamation to the House of Commons and carried a vote 
of thanks to His Majesty by 308 to 108. In a speech to 
the House he declared that the Government was chal- 
lenged by an alternative Government. Subsequently he 
announced that the moment the general strike was called 
off the Government would be prepared to resume negotia- 
tions with the Labor leaders. 

In calling the strike the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress excluded unions upon whose workers 
the public health and food supply depended. The Gov- 

ernment on its part through the Home 

pl Secretary gave notice that it would take 
all steps to maintain the supply of food, 

fuel, light and power and for the preservation of law and 
order. Recruiting stations were opened for volunteers to 
assist in the work of maintaining the public services and 
an appeal was made to the people to stand behind the 
Government. Though the tie-up was very general the 
tallying of volunteers to the aid of the Government im- 
proved conditions after the first couple of days and some 
services functioned with fair efficiency. While there were 
sporadic clashes in some localities no disorder of impor- 
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tance was reported any place. One of the first arrests 
following the King’s declaration of a state of emergency 
was that of the communist M. P., Saklatvala, for seditious 
utterances. He was sentenced to two months in jail. 
A small Government news sheet and periodic broadcasting 
by radio kept the public informed of the situation. Sym- 
pathetic messages were received by the strikers from 
various foreign trades unions endorsing their action and 
promising support. 


Ireland.—In view of the general election which must 
be held some time in the course of the next year, there 
has developed a great deal of activity in the formation or 

Political consolidation of political parties. In a 

Parties previous issue mention was made of the 

Forming new Republican organization, the Fianna 
Fail, formed by Eamon De Valera. This is making a de- 
termined appeal to the electorate on the issue of the aboli- 
tion of the oath. Another party, Clann Eireann, the 
People’s Party, led by Professor W. Magennis, T. D., 
has taken on new life. The aim of this organization is to 
offer a middle way between the Treatyites and the Re- 
publicans ; thus far it is gaining very little support from 
either. Professor Magennis is in favor of taking the 
oath in the Dail but declares that the purpose of his party 
is to repudiate the oath. The party was launched re- 
cently at a very stormy meeting in Dublin. Mr. John- 
son’s Labor Party is making a bid for more universal 
support. It has enlarged its constitution so that not only 
trade unionists but workers in industry, commerce and 
agriculture are eligible for membership. Thus far it has 
not offered a definite program of its new policies. A 
new organization, a Center Party, to be composed of ex- 
Unionists and others of their class, is strongly advocated 
by the Irish Times. Its membership would not be large 
but its financial influence would be great enough to put 
a check on the Government. While tne Farmer’s Party 
has not yet made any public announcements, it is felt 
that it will make an attempt to obtain support from the 
smaller farmers; it is now composed principally of the 
larger landholders. These divergent groups will probably 
diminish the membership of the Cumann na nGaedheal, 
the Ministerialist Party now in office. 


Italy—The first meeting of the Chamber following 
its vacation was given over to an ovation to Premier Mus- 
solini, consequent to his recent escape from attempted 
assassination. While minimizing the im- 
portance of his personal role in Italian af- 
fairs, the Premier emphasized the strength 
of the Fascist regime, and stressed the determination “ to 
hold the destinies of the Italian people in its iron fist.”—— 
The Cabinet Council approved of the so called “ Ministry 
of Corporations” of which the Premier himself may be 
the first head, and through which it is planned to exercise 
the direction of economic and industrial matters according 
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to the Fascist plan outlined here some weeks ago. Another 
project of moment is the second measure approved by 
the Council, withdrawing the right heretofore enjoyed 
by the Banks of Naples and Sicily to issue banknotes, 
and limiting that right to the Bank of Italy. While such 
a step has been contemplated for many years, the New 
York Times notes, no previous Government cared to risk 
the political disfavor in Southern Italy which the step 
would have precipitated. After her forced stay of 
twenty days at Trotsk, the Amundsen-Ellsworth dirigible 
Norge took off for Spitzenbergen, with a crew of eighteen 
men, on the morning of May 5. The better part of two 
days of actual flying, it was felt, would be needed for 
the journey, but the crew was so equipped as to be able 
to forage, in case a forced landing proved necessary. 





Mexico.—Under order of the Secretary of the Interior, 
Tejeda, General Ortega began an “ investigation” with a 
view to indicting all Mexican Archbishops and Bishops 

Church who are charged with having violated the 

and Constitution in their recent joint pastoral 

State letter in which they protested against the 
laws legislating against Catholic churches and schools. 
Ortega claims that the Constitution prohibits clericals 
from criticizing the Government. Reports from _ the 
States of Colima and Michoacan revealed that a large 
number of Catholics had been arrested for attempting 
to protest against the religious laws. In Zitacuarao seven 
deaths occurred in a clash between the citizens and garri- 
son. On April 30, forty Catholics were arrested in Colima. 
——The Central Committee of the League for Religious 
Defense, a Catholic lay organization, announced that it had 
secured 500,000 signatures to petitions asking for a modi- 
fication of the religious laws. Meanwhile the Govern- 
ment’s attitude is unchanged. Archbishop Caruana, the 
Apostolic Delegate, has again been officially requested to 
leave Mexico. 








Nicaragua. — A revolution has again broken out in 
Nicaragua. On ‘iu, 2, the Liberal revolutionists led by 
Luis Beltran Saisuicval and Elizeo Duarte, captured the 

cities of Bluefields and Rama, imprison- 

sd ing Colonel Solorzano Diaz of Bluefields 
and the Chief of Police. General An- 

selmo Sequiera, commander of the Government forces at 
El Bluff, a town across the bay from Bluefields, was 
killed by the revolutionists. The movement is, apparently, 
an effort by the Liberals to depose President Chamorro 
who in October, 1925, coerced the then President, Carlos 
Solorzano, to dismiss the Liberal members of his Cabinet 
and restore the Conservative Party to power, further 
demanding that he be appointed to a position practically 
amounting to military dictatorship. In January of this 
year President Solorzano was forced to resign and two 
days later Chamorro installed himself as Chief Executive, 
whereupon former Vice-President Sacasa fled to Washing- 
ton. It is reported that the Liberal leader Sandoval has 
urged Sefior Sacasa to return at once to Nicaragua with 
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a supply of ammunition and to send more funds in order 
to continue the revolutionary campaign. The Government 
has now 7,000 men under arms. President Chamorro’s 
regime has not been recognized by the United States. An 
American cruiser, the Cleveland, has sailed from Panama 
for Bluefields to protect United States’ interests there. 


Poland.—President Wojciechowski accepted the resig- 
nation of the Cabinet headed by Premier Skrzynski. Its 
collapse was due to financial problems. Count Alexander 

Skrzynski had previously resigned owing 


Government . eae 

Difficulties to the withdrawal of Socialist support, 

but remained in office in answer to po- 

litical needs. A new coalition consisting of Right and 


Center groups was completed. This is also likely to meet 
disaster. The financial problem facing the Government 
is to right the national budget by overcoming the monthly 
deficit of 20,000,000 zloty (about $2,000,000). Taxes 
have become very burdensome, the value of Polish cur- 
rency is depressingly low, almost one-third of the factory 
workers are unemployed and the rest are working for an 
exceedingly small wage. 


Rumania.—Press reports stated that several peasants 
who had received visits of Opposition leaders had been 
arrested and brought to the capital where they awaited 

Politics court-martial charged with plotting the 

and return of Prince Carol. Most contradic- 

mmensentes tory reports concerning the status of the 
former Crown Prince who was still in France continued, 
not a few stating that the royal family was anxious for 
his return. Meanwhile the elections to take place May 25, 
occupy the public mind though it is agreed by all that 
General Averescu will win out, the Government tra- 
ditionally winning in Rumania. Early in the month the 
buying of foreign exchange by the National Bank for 
use in external debt services drove the Jeu to a new rec- 
ord of 280 to the dollar. At par it is worth 19.3 cents. 
Although the Bourse and commerce were consequently 
hard hit there was an undertone of confidence that the 
monetary unit’s fall would not go further. This con- 
fidence was based on the increasing exports of grain and 
oil products. 





Next week Ronald Knox will take a very per- 
tinent subject for his article “ Press Stunts and 
the Vatican’” in which in his usual effective way 
he deals with false reports from Rome. 

Joseph Husslein will write the third of his series 
on the Eucharist, in preparation for the Congress, 
in “ The Institution of the Eucharist.” 

Other features will be the first article of a 
series on conditions in Ireland by Francis Tal- 
bot ; a paper on the centenary of the founding of 
the Cenacle by Paul L. Blakely, and, in the Novel- 
ists’ series, a sprightly discussion by C. C. Martin- 
dale. 
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Catholic College Week 


HE third week of May has been designated as Cath- 

olic College Week. This opportunity to present the 
case for the Catholic college to boys and girls in high 
school and to their parents, should not be lost. The week 
might well mark the beginning of an intensive campaign, 
for apprehensions not founded on fact have frequently 
discouraged young people from entering a Catholic college. 
In Brooklyn, the Federated Catholic Alumnae have done 
excellent service through the practice, inaugurated some 
years ago, of personal interviews with Catholic girls in 
the public high schools. Cannot something similar be done 
for the boys? Letters and lectures may be well enough 
as an introduction, but they must yield m effectiveness to 
personal contact with the Catholic college graduate who 
can help the boy to formulate his plans, and show him how 
to perfect them. 

It is also to be hoped that the week may bring the 
needs of the Catholic college to the attention of the Cath- 
olic public. These are indeed varied. In some parts of 
the country, the demand is for new buildings and equip- 
ment. In 1925 one Eastern college was forced to reject, 
for lack of accommodations, 750 out of 1,100 applicants 
for the freshman class alone. This college, with a few 
others like it, is in sore need of money for _ building 
purposes, and of an adequate endowment. Tuition fees 
cannot possibly be pushed beyond a certain point; more- 
over, since for at least a decade religious vocations have 
not increased in proportion to the number of students, the 
lay teacher must be engaged. He needs no defense, but 
should be welcomed as a valuable ally, yet his coming 
means that the college must have the means of paying him 
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an adequate salary. It cannot depend upon tuition fees. 
It must find an endowment. 

In other parts of the country, buildings and equipment 
are ample, and the need is for more students. The solu- 
tion of this problem is not so difficult. It is easier to per- 
suade a Catholic father that the best college for his son 
is the Catholic college, than to persuade him to sign a 
pledge for an endowment fund. He has the son and 
enough money to put him through college, but not enough 
to justify a gift toward an endowment. 

Since, when all is said and done the work of the Cath- 
olic college is work in the cause of God, prayer for its 
success should not be forgotten. In promoting the welfare 
of Catholic education, school, academy, college and uni- 
versity, we are striving to build a magnificent monument 
to the glory of God. Let us be mindful that they labor in 
vain who labor without Almighty God. 


A Champion of Justice 


EL Sonar lost a champion who had fought on many 
fields, in the death of the Hon. Edward J. McDermott, 
of Louisville, on May 2. Connected with every movement 
for social and economic betterment in his city and Com- 
monwealth, Mr. McDermott’s beneficent career was long 
and varied. In his political life, he served the Common- 
wealth as senator, lieutenant-governor, and member of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1890-1891. 

In this last capacity he rendered a service to freedom 
in education and to the cause of liberty itself that is 
unique. With a foresight then shared by few, Mr. Mc- 
Dermott feared an encroachment by the civil power on 
the rights of the citizen, culminating in the bureaucratic 
control which today threatens to make the individual a 
mere cog in the machinery of the State. Not widespread at 
the time, this encroachment had begun to move, yet so 
slowly that its progress was hidden from all but the keen- 
est eye. A new constitutional safeguard was demanded. 
In America for September 22, 1923, Mr. McDermott 
first told the story of how he found it by writing into the 
Kentucky Bill of Rights a clause which forever placed 
the schools of the Commonwealth beyond the power of 
bureaucracy. 

The Bill of Rights, with much of the Constitution of 
April, 1792, was almost entirely the work of Thomas Jeff- 
erson. In many sections, the Bill is merely an enlarge- 
ment of the principles of the Declaration of Independence, 
and it was retained without additions in the Constitutions 
of 1799 and 1850. At the time of the Convention of 1890, 
the compulsory education laws, now accepted as a matter 
of course in all the States, were both misunderstood and 
misinterpreted. Mr. McDermott knew that they could be 
used, and in some communities had been used, to aggran- 
dize the power of State legislatures over the schools and 
to destroy the right of the parent to control the education 
of his child. As Dr. Machen of Princeton wrote in 1926, 
he felt that if the State could take the child from the 
parent, there was no right that it could be compelled to re- 
spect. Hence he proposed to embody in the organic law 
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of the Commonwealth a provision which would forever 
place this right above attack and beyond question. His 
task was as delicate as it was difficult. His Catholic fellow- 
citizens were few, while misrepresentations of the Catholic 
doctrine on education were many; but his tact, integrity 
and ability guaranteed success. Thirty-four years before 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Oregon case, the Bill of Rights of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky contained the clause written by Mr. 
McDermott, “ Nor shall any man be compelled to send 
his child to any school to which he may be conscientiously 
opposed.” 

Thus as early as 1891, the principle of the Oregon act 
was null and void in Kentucky, since the Bill of Rights 
provided that: “To guard against transgression of the 
high powers which we have delegated, we declare that 
everything in this Bill of Rights is excepted out of the 
general powers of Government, and shall remain forever 
inviolate; and all laws contrary thereto, or contrary to 
this Constitution, shall be null and void.” Mr. McDermott 
had made educational bureaucracy in Kentucky impossible. 

To the end this veteran of the Bar of Kentucky main- 
tained an active interest in the cause of justice and free- 
dom. Counting his friends among the various denomina- 
tions by the hundreds, he was known by all to be a de- 
voted Catholic. He was a sincere lover of his fellows, 
true to his country and his Commonwealth, because he 
loved God and was true to his religion. Edward J. Mc- 
Dermott was a high type of the Catholic citizen upon 
whose life the due progress of religion, morality, and 
good government is conditioned. 


What Are Parents For? 


N his address to the Boy Scouts President Coolidge re- 
I marked that the child’s best and most important train- 
ing is given at home. He added, somewhat dryly, that 
if it is not given there it will not be given at all. The 
President has a happy way of exposing himself to the 
wrath of the cognoscenti by uttering, with the air of a 
discoverer, some hoary and homely platitude which only 
he and far too few of his fellow-citizens remember. He 
has recently told us that if we wish the Government to 
spend money we must give the Government money to 
spend, and that if good citizens refuse to vote, bad citizens 
will have their way. He now tells us that parents ought 
to take care of their children. 

But a ravaging malady of the country today is that 
many do not. The mad rage of the economist and the 
social reformer to solve every problem by shifting the 
burden to the most conveniently near shoulder has in- 
fected the American parent. He sends his child to school, 
to the Boy Scouts, to a public playground, to a summer 
camp, or to a reformatory, and thinks that all the require- 
ments of the case have been met. His custom gives 
occasion for the question“ What are parents for?” And 
the question is by no means an idle one. At the present 
time few are more pertinent. 

To state another platitude, which the President will 

















































probably use on a fitting occasion, nothing can take the 
place of the home. The child-care agency, whether it be 
a school, a playground, a clinic, or an institution, can sup- 
plement the work of the home, and in some crude fashion 
substitute for the home that has been destroyed by death 
or moral disorder. More should not be asked, for cer- 
tainly more cannot be given. An incubator can take the 
place of the mother-hen, but children are human beings, 
not chickens. The author of home and the social life is 
Almighty God, and it is His ordinance that parents pro- 
vide for the physical, mental, and moral welfare of the 
child. The elements of care which they themselves can- 
not give may be supplied by some agency delegated by 
them and working under their direction; but the ultimate 
responsibility rests upon them. And no extended argu- 
ment need be adduced to show that many of the more 
fundamental and intimate elements of child-care can be 
imparted only by long and diligent training supervised by 
father and mother at home. If parents fail here, the 
best efforts of the most perfect school are paralyzed, while 
as for religion and morality, the Church must appeal to 
a generation which has little of either. 

Their job is their own, and can be exercised by them 
alone; yet it is common to meet parents who, apparently, 
are under the impression that their part in the formation 
of the child is of minor importance. They clothe and feed 
him, arrange a place for him to sleep, nurse him in 
sickness, supply him with what may be necessary in the 
way of books and money at school, and recognize no 
further obligation. A well known Boy Scout leader re- 
cently wrote that while hundreds of parents had entrusted 
their children with him for long hikes and for two or 
three months in the Summer, he could not remember that 
more than half a dozen ever called to find out what sort 
of a man he was. It was a tribute, in a sense, to the Boy 
Scouts, but not an appreciated tribute; more strikingly, 
it was a damning indictment of the carelessness of modern 
parents. Every school knows them, and the even more 
destructive parent whose influence and example utterly 
counteract what the teacher tries to do for the child during 
the hours of school life. 

Chaplains may exhort and teachers exercise the most 
intelligent care. As long as he is under their immediate 
supervision, the child responds, but when he goes home 
for vacation, he finds himself in another world. Under the 
new regime, habits which he has been taught to regard 
as indispensable are neglected. The religious practices 
which at school were part of his life are unknown, or are 
recalled only when he sees them ridiculed or transgressed. 
He is a tender plant suddenly exposed to a chilling blast. 
What hope is there that the best of schools can counter- 
act this influence? 

Parents who conclude that they have fulfilled their 
duty by entrusting the child to a good school are found, 
most regrettably, even among Catholics. The plain fact 
is that the care of the child is one of those sacred duties 
of which no parent can divest himself. Schools and insti- 
tutions can help, but the most important part of the train- 
ing of the young can be given only by the home. 
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The Curtis-Reed Bill Blocked 


T is reported from Washington that the Joint Com- 
mittee has decided that it will not report the Curtis- 
Reed biil establishing a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion. After the hearings at Washington, this action is not 
unexpected. The agents for the bill were both numerous 
and active, but the opposition was able to show, apparently 
to the satisfaction of the Committee, that there is no real 
demand throughout the country for the bill, and no need 
for a Department. 


It is true that on its face the bill gave little authority 
to the Secretary of Education. But there is an inevitable 
and well-founded objection to all such Federal proposals, 
particularly when they engage activities which, like edu- 
cation, intimately affect the family and the individual. Ex- 
perience has shown that the original grant of power is 
not long scrupulously respected. As Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri recently said, in another connection, whenever au- 
thority in one subject is granted a group of agents, it 
is only human to usurp authority in another. Appeal is 
made to the “intention of the legislators,” or it is too 
easi y assumed that a power clearly granted cannot be 
exercised unless a second is also invoked, and thereupon 
the second grows into a third, and the third demands a 
fourth. The most honest of officials may misread the ex- 
tent of their powers, while that impulse in human nature 
to make a little brief authority cover a wide field must al- 
ways be reckoned with. Hence it is unsafe to assume 
that delegated authority will never, or rarely, be misused. 
The history of man’s battle for liberty tells on every page 
of his struggle against usurpation of authority. 

It is also true that the bill does not call for an appro- 
priation which in these liberal days would be considered 
large. But can any citizen who knows the history of the 
committee on appropriations believe that the appropriation 
will not grow? The grand old flag and new appropria- 
tions is a platform across which many a candidate has 
walked to Congress. His foolish constituents thereupon 
pay the bill. In a recent message to Congress President 
Coolidge has noted his disapprobation of acts which, like 
the Curtis-Reed proposal, make an annual appropriation 
mandatory. He knows that appropriations never remain 
at the original figure, and he points out that unless Con- 
gress puts a stop to these measures it will be necessary 
to levy higher taxes. There is no escape from this conclu- 
sion. Federal appropriations must be paid by the people 
either directly or in the form of a higher cost of living. 
And of all types of appropriations, the most wasteful 
and unsound is that based on the so-called “ fifty-fifty 
plan” under which the Federal Government “ donates ” 
one dollar for every dollar raised by the States. In no 
sense of the word does it “donate.” It merely gives back 
to the people money paid by the people, minus the heavy 
overhead charges at Washington. 

The Curtis-Reed bill is blocked, but not defeated. It 
will reappear in Congress next December. But by ex- 
posing its real aim, much ground has been gained in the 
fight against Federal control of the local schools. A 
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few more campaigns, and the Curtis-Reed bill will be 
counted among the causes lost by their inherent un- 
worthiness, not by the turn of chance. 


England’s Crisis and Ours 
NTO the causes of the general strike which paralyzes 
industry in Great Britain, the non-resident ventures 
at his peril. But viewed across three thousand miles of 
water, England appears to harbor two militant camps, and 
the issue is government by Parliament or government by 
the trade unions. 

Since this estimate agrees with the Government’s con- 
tention, it is easy to understand why compromise is un- 
acceptable at Whitehall. Compromise means that the re- 
bellion of the workers against Parliament has won. Be- 
cause the Government refused to do the will of the miners, 
the wheels of industry must stop, and the entire population 
be subjected to inconvenience, discomfort, even the danger 
of death. Should Parliament now yield, the Government 


.that England has known for more than a century and a 


half is at an end. If it holds fast, and continues to exer- 
cise the powers granted under the emergency act of 1920, 
labor must soon become an allied group not of strikers but 
of rebels. 

Probably the mass of Englishmen do not look upon 
this possibility with comfort. But they, like ourselves in 
other instances, have only themselves to blame. They have 
tolerated politicians who feared to lose a vote by attacking 
the real dangers to the country, quacks who instead of 
seeking a remedy dealt comfortably in nostrums. Econo- 
mists recognize that the subsidy to the coal industry was 
an error and the dole a crime. The politicians put off 
the day of reckoning and thereby made it heavier when 
it came. England has a way of muddling through the 
gravest crisis, but there is a limit to muddling, and her 
politicians seem to have found it. 

Americans have no desire to rejoice in the plight of 
Great Britain or of any nation. We have troubles at home, 
and our day for a settlement may come sooner than we 
anticipate. Doubtless the workers in Great Britain have 
real grievances; so too the workers in this country. There 
need ne no great fear of the Communist, but much of the 
brutal, and insatiably greedy capitalist who acts under the 
color and favor of law and by his inhumanity stirs up a 
rankling hatred in the hearts of thousands against the 
government which protects him. Americans labor under 
the fatal delusion that causes which ruin other countries 
need not be feared when set in motion in our own. We 
too have muddled through industrial wars, and although 
we have never turned to the dole and the subsidy, it 
cannot be said that we have settled our strikes and our 
lockouts, or our problems of production ana recompense 
on a basis of charity and justice. 

For us England’s crisis may be the handwriting on the 
wall. When Leo XIII wrote that in no way could the 
ills of society be healed except in a return to the principles 
of Jesus Christ, he showed us how to set our house in 
order. Let us take that way. 
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A New England Countryside 


CarROLINE E. McGIti 


PRIL, in New England; is even more capricious 
than is her legendary wont elsewhere. There is no 
trusting the minx, you snatch her smiles as they 

pass. So, when she awoke in a particularly gracious mood 
one morning, we were off betimes in our trusty Bennie. 
Whatever social mishaps may have arisen from the over- 
growth of the automobile, it does permit of long marvel- 
lous trips through open country that would otherwise 
remain unknown to most of us. Our trip was a combina- 
tion of business and pleasure, that is, business for B, and 
pleasure for me. Not but that B enjoys getting away from 
the city now and then, as well as most desk addicts! 

Our destination was a town off the railroad track. To 
those who are impressed with statistics about the density 
of population per square mile in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, it must come as a shock to travel through so much 
really wild country as both States can show. Towns, in 
the New England sense, with no railroad tracks to break 
their peace, are by no means uncommon—charming, se- 
cluded places, where the silence heals and blesses, to re- 
call one’s Stevenson. And to such a one, in the lower 
spurs of the Berkshires, we turned Bennie’s nose. 

For a time we followed, in reverse order, the route of 
the fleeing redcoats and pursuing embattled farmers of 
another historic April day. We passed by the house 
where the beloved Little Women lived out their minor 
joys and tragedies, closed and forelorn until the arrival 
of the summer tourist season endows it with fictitious life. 
The woods behind the house are filled with memories of 
Bronson Alcott, Thoreau, and Emerson, while but a little 
farther on is the house of the Sage of Concord. At the 
Green, surrounded by houses whose silent timbers heard 
the shouts and shots of battle, and the speeches of min- 
ute men, we turned westward to the place forever asso- 
ciated with the most recent wars, Ayer and Camp Devens. 

From then on our thoughts were mostly of peace, save 
when we were stopped by a traffic jam in Fitchburg! 
Even small cities nowadays may enjoy all the once-pecu- 
liar luxuries of the metropolis. A narrow street, an 
electric car, a sea-going motorbus with an uneven rhythm, 
cars parked slantwise, make a combination that would 
rile a Quaker. 

Beyond Fitchburg the open country in verity. And the 
New England countryside in early April has an austere 
charm all its own. The fields are still brown with stubble, 
save where a hardy farmer ventures a little spring plough- 
ing in the wet. We were at a considerable height above 
sea-level, by now, and there was yet much snow in the 
woods, and on hillsides towards the north, and many 
ponds still blanketed with ice. On the other hand rivers 
were white with the spring floods, rushing along with fine 





vigor over rocks and bars. The spring song of mountain 
brooks was sweet and full as the merry throats of robins 
and bluebirds, not to mention the lesser melodies of red- 
wings and even sparrows. Everywhere one felt the pres- 
ence of an upthrusting force—not least perhaps on the 
concrete roads, whose builders have not yet quite fathomed 
the vagaries of a New England winter and the elevating 
powers of “ frost coming out of the ground.” It simply 
has to come, and concrete roads rise up in consequence. 

We passed through many towns, some lovely as the 
spring day, others heavy with the blight of industrialism, 
as we climbed higher and higher into the hills, dipping 
down for a time into the fair Connecticut valley with its 
twists and turns, and stopping in Greenfield long enougin 
for luncheon. That is one city which has managed 
to combine industry and beauty in a very satisfactory way. 
The streets are laid out in generous fashion, well kept 
and orderly. 

Beyond Greenfield we approached our goal, Deerfield 
and Conway, set in dimpling upland valleys, with low 
hills at the skyline. Historic ground here too, for Deer- 
field, which included Conway then, was the seventeenth- 
century frontier, and the story of its settlement is a tale 
of days that tried men’s souls. Quiet country nowadays, 
inconceivably removed from war’s alarms, then living in 
momentary peril of the warwhoop and shots of Indians 
and French, far and much-vexed outpost of European 
quarrels and jealousies. It is no wonder that with such 
memories all too fresh, the Father of his Country warned 
the new-wrought nation against foreign entanglements. 
The price of peace today was the suffering of yesterday, 
strange, mysterious comment upon the ways of Provi- 
dence. 

It is not hard to realize that the valleys hereabout have 
a history antedating the coming of the white man. Their 
fertile fields received the primitive cultivation of patient 
Indian women, who grew corn and pumpkins, beans and 
squash, the hardy staples of their diet. Here were their 
rude villages, their council places, their burying grounds, 
showing the immemorial tendency of mankind to bury 
the dead facing the east, although there is at least one 
instance of finding a dozen men, apparently warriors, 
buried in circular fashion, their heels resting on the cir- 
cumference of a fire-hole. Here too may be found traces 
of Indian granaries, storage places built in the earth, to 
house vegetable food, and the supplies of silk-grass or 
Indian hemp. It is said that the land was apportioned out 
to various owners, with well-defined boundaries, as if 
there was something like a permanent settlement. 

The first attempts of white men to plant a town in the 
wilderness were in the years 1667-1675, when a group from 
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Dedham bought the land from the survivors of the Pocum- 
tuck Indians. Here the chronicler notes that the land 
was held chiefly by the women, and thinks it was charac- 
teristic of the native settlement. The town was called 
at first Pocumtuck, and was carefully laid out so that 
each man should have equal rights in the corporation land. 
The unit was the “ cow common,” enough for pasturage 
for a cow or other “great beast.” Five sheep or goats 
were considered the equivalent of one’cow, and so formed 
a quintal fraction; 522 cow commons formed a larger 
tract. 

Besides danger from the Indians, Pocumtuck was at 
once involved in quarrels with its neighboring towns, espe- 
cially Hatfield, farther down the Connecticut valley, over 
boundary disputes, but these soon gave way before the 
common foe. England and France, perennially at odds, 
had likewise their rivalries over colonial boundaries, no- 
where really known. The French governor in Quebec 
looked with unfriendly eye at this northerly outpost, this 
thrust of the alien nation towards an inland dominion. An 
economic angle was added, through the desire to domi- 
nate the fur trade, whose source of supply was shortened 
with every advance of settlement. No less, on both sides 
was the religious rivalry, the colonies and missionaries of 
Catholic France against those of Protestant England. 

The first tiny village, of some 125 souls, was burned 
and the population all but destroyed during King Philip’s 
war, at the so-called Bloody Brook Massacre, wherein the 
men of Massachusetts noted with dismay that among their 
antagonists were those known as “ Eliot’s Praying In- 
dians.” It may be possible that a reason can be found in 
the action of the minister of the town, one of the Mather 
family. 

A certain Indian woman brought her two infants to him, 
and asked him to baptize them. He refused, uncertain 
whether it might be lawful to baptize savages, until he 
could obtain a decision from the authorities at Boston. 
With uncommon generosity the chronicler adds: “ Thus 
the opportunity, to obtain which a Romish priest would 
have willingly gone through fire and water, was offered 
him, and he refused.” 

In fact the activities of “ Romish priests” in the re- 
gion, chiefly Jesuits from the settlement at Caughna- 
waugha, and some from “ Indian Lorette,” near Quebec, 
were the cause of much puzzlement to the pious Puritans. 
After a more permanent setlement was made and the name 
changed from Pocumtuck to Deerfield, in 1682, there were 
numerous raids by parties of French and Indians, wherein 
women and children were carried off and kept captive. 
Tragic, terrible tales of the efforts of husbands and 
fathers to find their loved ones in the pathless wilderness 
are told. Many were ransomed. In at least one case a 
Jesuit priest was captured and held as hostage at Boston, 
for the safe return of Deerfield folk. But in some cases, 
especially, where there were no relatives to claim them, 
the captives actually preferred to remain among their cap- 
tors, married among them and found their lot much im- 
proved. 

The most singular instance of this was after the last 
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great raid on Deerfield, during the so-called Queen Anne’s 
War, known in European annals as the War of the Span- 
ish Succession. Including the minister of the place, Wil- 
liams, who managed to escape and write a book about it, 
somewhat over two hundred were carried off, and kept at 
Caughnawaugha. Eventually part of them returned to 
Deerfield, but a surprising number of the young people, 
and of the children who had grown up among their cap-. 
tors, flatly refused to leave. They had all become Catholics 
meanwhile, and many of them, by the time of the Treaty 
of Utrecht, were married. The story of Abigail Nims, a 
child of three when the attack took place, is typical. She 
had married one of her fellow captives, Josiah Rising, 
about the time of the treaty. She could not have been over 
fifteen, but such marriages were not uncommon. Neither 
she nor her husband would leave, but chose to remain in 
Quebec, where they had taken up land. They had a fam- 
ily of eight children, of whom the eldest son became a 
priest, and the youngest daughter a nun, and Superior of 
the Congregation de Notre Dame. 

Much does the chronicler wonder over such cases. 
Sometimes he thinks it the charm of woodland freedom. 
Yet he also realizes that there is a stronger, a religious 
motive, and though he has conventionally to fault the wily: 
Jesuit, at the same time he senses a deeper reason, as if 
indeed they had found something their souls had hungered 
for vainly. Various truly are the roads leading through 
the wilderness to the Land of Promise. Few stranger 
stories of conversions were ever told. 

Today the Faith has come to Deerfield and Conway 
placidly, and those who dwell therein probably rarely give 
a thought to the February morning when the snow-clad 
valley was roused by warwhoops, and stained with blood. 
To recall its fortunes as a frontier settlement is to re- 
vive an almost unbelievable contrast with its present sylvan’ 
beauty. It is hard to realize these valleys once the pawn 
of European dynastic squabbles, the remote stage wherein 
many desires mingled of good and evil wrought suffering, 
havoc, and death to some, and to some brought the vision 
of Truth and the Peace of God. A puzzle to the chron- 
icler, blind in his own prejudice, but a parable to those 
who see in history forever the witness to the Will of God. 


LOVE, THE MAGICIAN 


Were every pool a wishing-well 
And every grove a haunted place 

Where lovers, if they knew the spell, 
Might gaze upon their loved one’s face; 


Were every blade of grass a wand, 
And every elm a faery-tree, 

And every hundredth grain of sand 
A charm to bear you straight to me; 


I should not tarry in their debt, 

I could disdain all magic art, 
Because I wear the amulet 

Of Love’s own magic in my heart. 


Henry Morton Rosinson. 
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A Plea for Salutary Sentimentalism 


Sister M. ELeanore, C.S.C. 


UR age is the heyday of cynical sophistication. When 

a writer dares to put into a book a bit of old-fash- 
ioned sentiment, the critics straightway take up pens, 
which are meant to be pointed but which are warped in- 
stead, and write the puffy word “ Piffle” and the youth- 
ful readers languidly murmur their oozy damning 
“Slush.” Yet the one thing above all that we need today 
is a little saving sentimentalism. One would, of course, 
hesitate to recommend the sentimentalism of Richardson’s 
time, when the entire family were assembled on long 
winter evenings to hear the father read aloud some in- 
terminable novel, and, during the reading, when certain 
harrowing passages of that novel were finished, were per- 
mitted to retire to separate rooms to weep. At any rate, 
one must at least note the fact that the entire family 
were assembled for the evenings. It would be difficult to 
imagine such an assembly in the modern home, which is 
now considered such a desirable place to get away from 
every evening. 

There are two current views regarding the emotions, 
neither of which is worthy of the Christian. There is 
the Puritan view, which regards the emotions and passions 
as bad in themselves and therefore forbids under pain 
of sin the slightest indulgence of them. Opposed to this 
view is that of the immoralists, who teach that the passions 
are in themselves good and that the unrestrained indul- 
gence of them is the highest activity of man. It is easy 
to see how the inevitable revolt against the first view aided 
by the sanction of the second has brought about dis- 
astrous licenses among young people of today. The Chris- 
tion teaching holds the happy mean; the emotions and 
passions are in themselves neither morally good nor evil 
but indifferent, and indifferently capable of great evil or 
great good. They are the great motor force in human 
conduct to be directed to the service of God and the de- 
velopment of man. Whether he be Puritan or Christian 
the cynic’s reaction is the same. One of his appalling ten- 
dencies is to sneer at the emotional as ridiculous, or, and 
this is even worse, to leer at the emotional as licentious. 
Great literature is always full of sentiment, for the simple 
reason that great literature is above all things human. 
One of the masterpieces of tragic literature is “‘ Macbeth.” 
It may be straining the quotation a trifle to explain, as 
a complaint against Macbeth’s sentimentalism, Lady Mac- 
beth’s observation that her husband is “too full of the 
milk of human kindness ” to murder his cousin the king. 
Indeed, the lady herself lapsed into what the moderns 
would term sorry sentimentalism when she refrained from 
driving the dagger into the heart of the sleeping king, 
for the absurdly human reason that he resembled ‘her 
father. One can easily imagine the fate that the critic of 
the Mencken type would award to the contemporary 
dramatist who would dare to put such a human touch 
into a play. No, the modern heroine must sneer at the 
fancied resemblance and at its effect on her as being a 
weakness, if the obstacle in her path happens to be an 
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old king; or, in the way of Ibsen’s Nora, she must walk 
sternly out the door to her “ freedom,” if the obstacle 
happens to be two or three sleeping children of her own. 

Women are, as a rule, more sentimental than men. Un- 
ashamed sentiment belongs to age rather than to youth; 
it finds most perfect expression in those for whom the 
passionate demands of young healthy love have faded into 
peaceful and hazy memories. It could scarcely come un- 
blemished to those who have lived licentious lives, because 
their emotional life is stunted and decayed by their very 
excesses. Just as one naturally expects more rebellion 
in the passions and more ruthless cruelty in the judgment 
of the young, so one should naturally expect well-dis- 
ciplined passions and more of the “ milk of human kind- 
ness” in the old. What is this milk of human kindness 
if it be not kinship of sentiment? The more genuinely 
human one is, the more is one sentimental. Not without 
reason do we call a cruel woman unwomanly and therefore 
unnatural. We should have found Lady Macbeth alto- 
gether impossible without her slightly redeeming manifest- 
ations of sentiment, which the cynic may call weakness 
but which in reality were her strength. 

Women have not, however, a monopoly on sentiment; 
they simply dare to express their emotions in word and 
in act, whereas men are by conventional forces restrained 
in emotional expression of the more tender kind. Chivalry 
forced a man to balance perilously on one knee whilst he 
tried to twist his stiff and unwilling tongue about certain 
poetic phrases, used never before and certainly never to 
be used again. And in many cases there must have been 
a feminine impulse, strangled only by the fear that he 
might depart peaceably though irrevocably, to refuse the 
man in order to induce him to resort to the methods of 
more primitive times when men, not women, governed 
the procedure of courtship. We hear much talk nowadays 
about reversion to the “caveman” style. “ Away with 
chivalry ” cries the feminine Don Quixote. If she keeps 
on drinking and smoking and wearing scant dresses, away 
will go poor old chivalry, now sighing for his youth when 
women dwelt on pedestals and men knelt before them, 
the while he clings to the few lingering garments of his 
glory, the frank, comradely equality of our boys and girls 
is to be admired, even if proposals of marriage must be 
shouted to the whistling wind above the roar of an engine 
hitting its fifty miles an hour. 

The term sentimentality has been so linked to the love 
of courtship that its broader meaning has been obscured. 
There are many emotions besides love, and many loves 
beside the love of man and woman that culminates in 
marriage. Many of life’s most beautiful sentiments 
are in no way connected with such love. Many 
of the most beautiful dramas and novels have no 
such love in them, and yet are filled with deep. and 
tender sentiment. “ Ah, yes,” murmurs the cynical critic 
occupied in splitting hairs, “ but you confuse sentimental- 
ity with sentiment.” In self-defense one must say that 
Webster, who surely splits hairs with noble art, makes 
no distinction between the two terms, except to note 
that the term sentimenality is often used to mean exces- 
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sive sentimental manifestion. Now, if sentimental and 
sentimentalism and sentimentality are not the adjective 
and the nouns that name aright manifestions of sentiment, 
some one will have to come to the assistance of Mr. 
Webster by coining new words. While we await this clever 
person let us use the adjective and nouns as defined by 
the dictionary to mean normal manifestation of sentiment. 
We do not condemn ice-cream because some people eat 
it excessively, nor should we condemn sentimentality 
because Sterne wept over a donkey which had to work 
rather than eat macaroons. If Sterne had shed those same 
tears over a child in the sweatshop industry, he would have 
showed himself less the donkey and more the man. In 
this mistake of his is the exact difference between him and 
Dickens. One of the few hopeful things in modern fic- 
tional output is the fact that the novels of Dickens con- 
tinue to be among the world’s best-sellers, and that there 
still are those to pay them the tribute of tears. Yet all 
too many critics call him maudlin. 

Love, the most beautiful of all sentiments, is the 
motive power of life and therefore of much literature. 
Love of parents, of children, of home, of country, of 
honor, and, above all, love of God, are loves that have 
been the themes of great literature. The most sentimental 
and at the same time most beautiful story ever told is 
the story of the Master’s life and love. The only perfect 
One who has graced the earth by living on it was as per- 
fect in His sentiments as in every other respect. Even 
in the aspect of sentimentalism most sneered at today, that 
is, the public display of emotion, Our Lord showed Him- 
self sentimental. Consider, for example, the death of 
Lazarus. The Master wert with Mary and Martha to the 
tomb of their brother and, seeing their great sorrow, He 
wept. One must wonder at His grief. He knew that in 
a moment He would turn their sorrow to intense joy by 
the miracle of raising Lazarus to life; and yet, with the 
sympathy of the tenderest Heart that ever beat in human 
breast He knew their woe of the past four days. He had 
hurt them by not coming in their need. There is no 
anguish more poignant than that resulting from the knowl- 
edge of having hurt those one loves. Jesus felt this 
anguish so keenly that He wept. 

This is only one example of the sentimentalism of Our 
Lord. He is God as well as Man; and His Humanity is 
perfect because it is fashioned to the image and likeness 
of God. We do not emphasize sufficiently the fact that 
human nature is an image of the Divine and that there- 
fore the more one is human, the more one is like God. 
Our Lord, as we know when we look at a Crucifix, was 
strong and stern. No weakling could thus have held pain 
to His Heart and at the same time have looked levelly inte 
the leering eyes of shame. Jesus was every inch the ideal 
man, and yet so boyishly in love was He with the face 
and voice of a certain sweet Lady that He seemed to up- 
set all His plans, to change some water into wine, simply 
because she did not want a bride and groom to suffer an 
embarrassment on their wedding day. Our cynic would 
make short work of this. 

The Saints understand the truth that humanity is God- 
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like, and they are most human, despite the efforts of many 
well-meaning biographers to make them over into 
Puritans. Saints know that all human qualities are good, 
and that the lack of human qualities is evil. Saints never 
try to kill their emotions; they simply use them rightly 
to the fullest extent. Saints do things so sentimental that 
the Puritan must needs condemn their acts as illegitimate 
and the cynic must sneer at them as just plain maudlin. 
There was that silly Francis of Assisi, for example, who 
once got down from his horse to kiss a leper on the mouth, 
so that the poor creature might for a moment feel human 
again. There was that ridiculous Francis Xavier who 
took the discipline for the sins of his friend the merchant, 
so that the easy-going fellow might not have to hurt his 
own tender skin. There was that soft-hearted St. Scho- 
lastica who wanted a few more hours with her brother, 
St. Benedict, and cried so hard to get them that God sent 
a storm just to quiet her and keep Benedict with her for 
the night. There was, finally, that foolish Little Flower 
with her everlasting use of the word “love” in her auto- 
biography and her abandoned infatuation with Jesus, 
which sapped all her physical strength and killed her 
when she was only twenty-four years old—killed her, it 
seems, only that she might come back to live on earth in 
a lovelier way! Truly, these Saints are shockingly senti- 
mental. Yet, if these be sentimentalists, let us have more 
of them. 


What we need today is a return to sentiment—good, 
clean, wholesome sentiment. Even our children are learn- 
ing to sneer at honest affection. The cinema spreads be- 
fore the wondering eyes of the ten-year-old exaggerated 
expressions of passion, which at first bewilder and then de- 
moralize as the meaning of the pictures dawns in the 
curious mind. Little girls who ought to be playing with 
dolls paint their faces and smirk at every man they meet, 
and their astounded parents forget the picture shows and 
the salacious magazines, for the existence of which they 
are responsible, and lament the times in which they must 
live. If we could get our children nowadays to read the 
literature that has home and love and honor in it, if we 
could get home and love and honor on the screen, the next 
generation would not be so pleasure-mad and utterly reck- 
less as is this one. Our literature is getting far from the 
once-deserved characterization of Chesterton: 

I know few men in England who have not left their boyhood 
to some extent lost and entangled in the forests of “ Huckleberry 
Finn.” I know few women who will not confess to hav- 
ing passed a happy childhood with the “ Littlke Women” of Miss 
Alcott. “ Helen’s Babies” was the first and by far the best book 
in the modern scriptures of baby-worship. And about all this old- 
fashioned American literature there was an indefinable saver that 
satisfied, and even pleased, our growing minds. Perhaps it was 
the smell of growing things; but I am far from certain that it was 
not simply the smell of wood. 


Happy indeed were the pioneers whose pleasures were 
so few and whose interests were so limited that they had 
time to think and write and read about such simple things 
as home and love and honor. Happy indeed were they 
because they were not ashamed to be sentimental. 
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Could we be Christians in our mental and emotional 
lives, we should be much more normal and much more 
joyful. We should dare to take life’s legitimate pleasures 
and use them happily, or, if God so pleased, we should, 
understanding and loving them, lay them on the high altar 
of sacrifice for His honor and our own sanctification. We 
should dare to write healthy human literature instead of 
the “ erotic, neurotic, Tommyrotic” stuff now being pro- 
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duced so abundantly. We should even dare to be openly 
and unashamedly in love with God and humanity and 
nature. We should, if God gave us strength, in the man- 
ner of Francis of Assisi, sing canticles to our brother the 
sun and yet welcome the painful blindness that brings 
darkness to be offered in penance for the sins of others. 
We should, in a word, cheerfully gird ourselves and go 
out to do battle on the high road to Paradise. 


At the Foot of the Ladder 


R,. A. MutrKxowskx1, Ph.D. 


NE of the tragedies of social life is to spill water 
on a clean table cloth, to overturn a cup of coffee 
or some other liquid. Once I read that the alert 
hostess will save her guest from ignominy by quickly imi- 
tating the performance. That may be true, but I have 
never seen it done, in “ banquets and dinners not a few.” 
But in a sort of wicked perversity 1 have sometimes specu- 
lated on what a well-trained hostess would do if, say, some 
syrup were spilled on her precious linen. In fact, I have 
been tempted to try the experiment. For syrups have 
a behavior all their own. They refuse to be absorbed 
like water or coffee or gravy. Instead they spread stickily 
over the cloth, slowly conquering new areas, and seeking 
new territories in a fashion that is quite embarrassing to 
the blushing hero and maddening to a conscientious host- 
ess. Here is real tragedy! Yet the books of etiquette 
say nothing of these tragedies, and busy themselves with 
such inconsequential details as “ which fingers to use for 
pie,” “how to train a knife to carve butter,” and “ how 
not to step on mylady’s train.” 

Now, whenever I see that most primitive of animals. 
the Amoeba, meandering under a microscope, I always 
conjure the picture of thick syrup rolling along and alter- 
nately spreading and retracting, but constantly changing 
its form. Ameba, to use a conventionalized spelling, is 
remarkably like flowing syrup, since it seems to flow in 
every direction at once. 

Ameba has no shape. It is not shapeless, but is forever 
changing its shape. Change—that is the meaning of its 
name, and one more apt is unknown in the annals of 
science. It resembles a bit of colorless gelatine or syrup, 
with tiny particles within the droplet. It sticks out or 
thrusts out portions of itself in a dozen different places, 
and then flows into these out-thrusts. And while it is 
flowing into these, other parts are protruded, .so that it 
seems to be going in half a dozen directions at the same 
time. These small protrusions are called pseudopodia, 
that is, “ false legs ” or “‘ temporary feet.” Changing, ever 
changing! One moment the creature resembles a bit of 
moss, a moment later it is like a slug, then star-shaped, 
then every other shape, but not one of them constant. No 
wonder students grow impatient when trying to make 
outline sketches of an animal like that! 





Once we had a beautiful mechanistic explanation of 
this motion. An experiment was devised in which some 
mercury was placed in a dish of water. If a salt was 
added, like potassium bichromate, the mercury “ became 
alive,” and sent out projections like the Ameba, and skit- 
tered back and forth on the bottom of the dish. The dis- 
solving salt lowered what the physicists and chemists 
call the “surface tension” and the mercury moved in 
whatever direction the salts were dissolving. Very sim- 
ple, indeed! And the imitation of Ameba was striking. 
Hence it was argued that Ameba’s motion was not 
spontaneous, but that, like the mercury, it was drawn 
helplessly in whatever direction some dissolving substance 
lowered the tension. 

An enterprising investigator then proceeded to photo- 
graph Ameba from the side—not an easy task, be it 
noted—with surprising results. Namely, the ‘photographs 
showed that Ameba /ifts its tiny body on the pseudopodia 
and even walks on them. An elaborate explanation was 
thus invalidated by a simple photograph. Ameba’s motion 
is not a helpless motion, but spontaneous. And that places 
us no nearer to a mechanistic explanation than we were 
before. 

Something similar occurred with the explanation of 
Ameba’s feeding. The animal engulfs its food, that is, 
it takes in food at any point of its surface, just as cascad- 
ing syrup will engulf bread crumbs on a table cloth. Just 
so the Ameba was supposed to roll along mechanically, and 
mechanically take in whatever substances it encountered. 
Yet by careful experiment it was found that this tiny 
creature exercises choice in its food and does not engulf 
every object in its path. One hears the slang expression 
“I’m going to wrap myself around a meal.” I believe 
some inspired observer of Ameba was the originator of 
this bit of slang. For Ameba literally wraps itself around 
its food. It just rolls over it and surrounds it. And when 
it has digested what is digestible, it simply rolls away 
from the indigestible residue. 

Ameba achieves distinction for a number of reasons: 
it is the simplest in structure of all animals, and is, so to 
speak, at the foot of the ladder. To the evolutionist it 
is “the root from which all life has sprung;” that is, all 
animal life. Besides this, its activities so resemble those 
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of the white corpuscles in the blood of higher animals, that 
much of the study of Ameba aids our understanding of 
the structure and activities of the white corpuscles. 

Here is a little creature, microscopic in size, behaving 
like a bit of jelly and seemingly composed of jelly, but 
with a denser core, the nucleus, or kernel. This little 
organism must meet all the conditions that the most com- 
plex and highly organized animal must meet. It must 
find its food, digest it, excrete waste; it must respire, re- 
spond to changes in the environment, reproduce, and 
protect itself from enemies. 

Now, practically all animals have some special organs 
or organelles for locomotion, if only a few tiny hairs, or 
a single long whip. Ameba has no such structure, but, 
like our modern caterpillar-tractors, rolls along on itself. 
Even the microscopic relatives of Ameba have a definite 
spot to take in food; Ameba takes in food at any point 
of its surface, and also discharges its waste at any point. 
Nor, like most animals, has it any sort of protective 
cover or protective structures, but is naked and seemingly 
helpless. Yet this creature, weak and small and insigni- 
ficant, maintains itself as well as the most heavily armored 
and offensively weaponed animal. It appears so helpless 
and inefficient, and still is active and completely efficient. 

Like most of its single-celled relatives Ameba repro- 
duces by simply contracting or pinching in two. But at 
times an Ameba will form a covering around itself, and 
within this cover it will then divide into dozens of tiny 
Amebae, which later escape and grow into proper size. 
This multiple fragmentation is called sporulation, since 
it resembles the reproductive process of spore formation 
of many plants, such as mushrooms, molds, puff-balls, 
and the like. 

There is another way in which Ameba achieves distinc- 
tion. Some kinds of Amebae are free-living, that is, they 
live in water. But many live within animals and may 
cause serious disturbances as parasites. These “ internai ” 
forms have been given the name Endameba. Thus some 
years ago the dreaded pyorrhea of teeth was said to be 
caused by Endamebae. This has been questioned, and it 
is now said that the Endamebae are present only as com- 
mensals feeding on the bacteria. It is true, however, that 
Endamebae are found abundantly in the mouth, especially 
in carious teeth and suppurating gums. Much more seri- 
ous is the invasion of the intestinal tract and its tributary 
organs, like the liver. While some kinds of Endamebae 
seem to be commensals in the alimentary tract, others are 
known to cause tropical dysentery and liver abscesses. 
Still others are found in abscesses of the mouth and air 
passages. Besides these, Endamebae have been found in 
the body cavities and the kidneys and have been tentatively 
associated with certain forms of cancer. Not only is man 
invaded by these Endamebae, but other mammals and 
many lower forms of animals. 

Together with the frog and Paramecium Ameba forms 
the great zoological trilogy. But, if I may be permitted 
the irreverence of a paraphrase—the first of these is the 
Ameba. 
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The Promise of the Eucharist 


Joseru Husstern, S.J. 


ENTURIES before the coming of Christ the Euchar- 

ist had been foreshadowed and foretold. But a more 

immediate preparation was required to make ready the 

hearts and minds of men for that greatest of all the Sac- 

raments. This task Our Divine Lord Himself undertook 
to perform. 

A careful study of the gradual revelation of the Euchar- 
istic mystery by Christ discloses three distinct stages. The 
first consists of the two preparatory miracles preceding 
the promise of the Eucharist; the second, of the promise 
itself; and the third, finally, of the Institution of the 
Sacrament, about a year later, at the Last Supper. 

The specific miracles, which were clearly intended by 
Our Saviour to introduce His Eucharistic teachings, cor- 
respond to two special acts of faith called for in our ac- 
ceptance of what is rightly termed, the “ Mystery of 
Faith.” One of these regards the multiplied Presence ot 
Christ in the consecrated Hosts over all the earth. The 
other concerns the manner of that Presence under the 
species of bread and wine, implying a Divine sovereignty 
over the laws of nature and an independence of them on 
His part, as the God of nature and the Giver of nature’s 
laws. 

It would have been sufficient for Him, indeed, to bid 
us accept these truths on His Divine word alone, as in 
fact we must do in any true act of faith. But knowing 
our human weakness He wished to prepare the first 
hearers of His Eucharistic revelations, and to strengthen 
us in turn, by two stupendous miracles that were to bear 
respectively on each of these two sacramental truths to 
which I have referred. 

It was about a year, as I have said, before the eve of 
Christ’s Passion and Death. He had gone up into a moun- 
tain, and the multitude, attracted by His previous mir- 
acles, followed Him. As He looked out He beheid the 
crowds, hundreds and thousands, men, women and chil- 
dren, climbing up the rocky ways. The men alone num- 
bered about five thousand, and the entire gathering must 
therefore have consisted of some ten, or perhaps even 
twenty thousand persons. , 

Far in the distance were the dim clusters of village 
houses, and so, as the people grew hungry, Christ, turn- 
ing to Philip, asked him: “Whence shall we buy bread 
that these may eat?” But He well knew, the Scripture 
explains, what He was about to do. There was present 
a boy with five barley loaves and two fishes, but what 
were these among so many! 

The miracle which now followed was in the early 
Church always associated, as Christ intended it should 
be, with the Eucharist. The loaves and fishes were at 
once to become the familiar symbol of the Sacrament, con- 
stantly displayed in the catacombs, on the dimly frescoed 
walls, when the Sacrifice of the Mass was depicted or 
alluded to. On the Antioch Chalice, whose origin is re- 
ferred back to Apostolic days, each of the two distinct mir- 
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acles of the multiplication of loaves and fishes is in fact 
separately symbolized. 

And what did Christ do? Taking the loaves and 
fishes He looked up to heaven, gave thanks, blessed, and 
broke the loaves, and so gave to His disciples, who in 
turn distributed the multiplied food to the multitudes. 
How like indeed the outward resemblance of this cere- 
mony to that other when, at the Last Supper, He first 
took the bread, rendered thanks, blessed, broke and gave 
to each of the Apostles—not now the multiplied loaves, 
but His own multiplied Body, that each might receive 
Him, whole and entire, under that form of bread! And 
in a similar manner His Presence was multiplied with 
each Communion from the consecrated Chalice of His 
Blood. As Christ could multiply the loaves and fishes so 
also He could multiply His sacramental Presence in our 
midst with every Communion and every Tabernacle over 
all the earth. Such is the inference we may rightly draw. 

But there was still that further mystery of the manner 
of His sacramental Presence. To show He possessed 
the sovereignty over nature and the independence of its 
laws which this implies, Christ now worked the second 
of His great miracles preparatory for the promise of the 
Eucharist. 

The Jews, after partaking of His miraculously multi- 
plied bread, had forthwith wished to make Him king. 
Christ was their King, but they thought only of an earthly 
sovereignty which might satisfy their own nationalistic 
aspirations. So Jesus withdrew Himself from them into 
the mountains, and His disciples were to take ship with- 
out Him. 

They were still rowing when darkness fell upon the 
sea and a great wind arose. The waves lashed their lit- 
tle ship and tossed it helplessly amid the crashing waters. 
Suddently, about the fourth watch of the night, they be- 
held what they thought was an apparition. It was Christ, 
walking to them upon the waters. “ Be of good heart, it 
is I, be not afraid,” were His assuring words. At that 
Peter, the irrepressible, at once desired in turn to go 
out and meet Him on the waves. At Christ’s word, 
“Come,” he leaped in. But the strong wind that still 
continued struck terror into his soul, and he felt him- 
self sinking. Then, at his cry for help, the hand of 
Christ was outstretched to save him: “O thou of little 
faith, why didst thou doubt?” So, with Jesus, he re- 
entered the ship. The wind sank, and the waves lay quiet, 
like a tamed creature, at the Master’s feet. Christ had 
showed that He was Lord of nature and of nature’s laws. 

After the landing of Jesus and His Apostles, the peo- 
ple who had become aware of what had just happened, 
once more gathered around Him. And now began that 
discourse on the future Eucharist which is given us in the 
sixth chapter of the Gospel according to St. John. How- 
ever we interpret the first part of Christ’s words, begin- 
ning with verse 26, there can be absolutely no doubt that 
from verse 52 on we have nothing less than the direct 
promise of the Eucharist for whose acceptance Our Lord 
had so carefully and by such miraculous means sought to 
prepare His hearers. 
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Three kinds of food, each supernaturally bestowed, are 
there referred to by Him. And note the clear distinctions 
made regarding them. The first belongs to the pass. 
“Your fathers did eat manna in the desert and are dead” 
(49). The second belongs to the present; it is something 
even then given to the Jews: “ But my Father giveth 
you the true bread from heaven” (32). The third be- 
longs to the future; it is promised but not yet bestowed: 
“The bread that I will give, is my flesh for the life of 
the world” (52). Under flesh His whole human nature 
is here understood. That the reference is to the future 
Eucharist Christ Himself proceeds to make plain. 


But let us first observe still more closely the further dif- 
ferences among these three kinds of food. The first is 
given by Moses, that is at his pleading with God; the 
second by the Father; the third by Christ Himself. The 
first is to be taken literally; it is the manna that fell in 
the desert. The second is to be taken figuratively; it is 
the Incarnate Word, Christ Himself, given to nourish the 
soul through faith in Him, and so metaphorically de- 
scribed as “the true bread from heaven.” The third is 
to be taken literally, in the sense of real food, as Christ 
most emphatically insists: “ For my flesh is meat indeed 
[#.e. food in reality]; and my blood is drink indeed [i.e. 
drink in all truth, and not figuratively only] ” (56). 


Not only did Christ speak literally and not figuratively, 
but He was clearly understood as speaking literally by 
those who heard Him. “ How,” many of them muttered 
among themselves, “can this man give us His flesh to 
eat?” (53). But so far was Christ from telling them 
He implied only a figurative eating of His Flesh that 
instead He still more strongly repeated what He had said 
before. There was now no escaping the clear, literal sense 
of His words, with their fivefold reiteration of the same 
theme: 

Amen, amen I say unto you: except you eat the flesh of the 
Son of man and drink His blood, you shall not have life in you. 

He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath everlast- 
ing life; and I will raise him up on the last day. 

For my flesh is meat [food] indeed, and my blood is drink 
indeed. 

He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, abideth in me, 
and I in him. 

As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father, 
so he that eateth me, the same shall live by me (54-58). 


There is, then, no question of a figurative eating here. 
That is clearly enough insisted upon. Besides, “to eat 
another’s flesh,” taken figuratively, had only the most 
odious meaning among the Jews. It implied the utmost of 
venom and hatred against another. So nothing else than 
a literal meaning is possible. The Jews who heard Christ, 
and all Christian Tradition as well, thus understood His 
words. 

And yet there was one misconception on the part of 
some of our Lord’s hearers, and the care with which He 
corrected it shows how instantly He would have disavowed 
any literal meaning had that been wrong. In their carnal- 
mindedness many of His hearers had thought only of eat- 
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ing the dead flesh of Christ. Of this error, then, He at 
once definitely disabused them: 

If then you shall see the Son of man ascend up where He was 
before? 

It is the spirit that quickeneth: the flesh profiteth nothing. The 
words that I have spoken to you are spirit and life (63, 64). 


Thus, in the first place, He promises them another sign 
of His sovereign power over the laws of nature: His 
future Ascension into Heaven. But more than that, He 
here explains to them how it is not His dead flesh they 
are to receive, devoid of soul and Divinity, but His liv- 
ing, spiritualized Body, the very same in which He would 
gloriously rise up from this earth. 

In a word, Holy Communion, He here teaches, must 
not be understood in a fleshly, but in a spiritual manner, 
for “the flesh profiteth nothing.” He is not, of course, 
referring to His own Flesh, which He had already said 
would profit us everything. That would have been flatly 
to contradict all His own teaching. “It is not His own 
Flesh, to which Christ here refers,” St. John Chrysos- 
tom lucidly comments on this passage. “Far from it! 
But He refers to those who would interpret His words in 
a fleshly manner.” : 

The sum, therefore, of His doctrine is, that in all truth 
and reality, men must eat His Flesh and drink His Blood. 
But they must have in mind His spiritualized Body. 
The gross eating of dead flesh, with Christ’s soul and Di- 
vinity separated from it, could surely profit us nothing, 
“the flesh profiteth nothing.” For that were to interpret 
Our Lord’s words in that carnal-minded manner which 
He here so decidedly rejects. In Holy Communion Christ 
is not changed and transformed into us, as if we partook 
of a purely material food, but He remains glorious and 
unaltered, while we instead are changed spiritually into 
Him. “He that eateth me, the same shall live by me” 
(58). 

Christ, therefore, in spite of the objection of the Jews, 
inflexibly insisted on the literal eating and drinking of 
His Body and Blood. “This saying is hard and who 
can hear it?” (61) had been their criticism, and when 
now He clearly refused to explain away the literal mean- 
ing of His words, they simply left Him: “ Many of the 
disciples went back and walked no more with him” (67). 
One word would have held them. Christ needed but to 
say His words were to be understood figuratively. But 
that word Christ never would speak. He let them go, if 
they would, to eternal perdition. — 

Then, turning to the Twelve, Jesus asked them: “ Will 
you also go away?” That scene is one of the most forc- 
ible and pathetic in the entire Scriptures. Would they 
literally accept His promise of the Eucharist, precisely 
as He made it, or would they not? For them, too, the 
way was open. The Eucharist was the test. Then Simon 
Peter answered—and his words we repeat with him: 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life. And we have believed and have known that 
thou art the Christ, the Son of God.” 
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Sociology 


Catholic College Maidens 
Daniet M. O’ConneELt, S.J. 


N a recent number of America Mr. John Wiltbye 

wrote so sanely on the selfishness of certain alumnae 
celibates and the inevitable social gall that is nature’s 
potion for their later years that I regretted his leaving 
my irrelevant curiosity unsatisfied by just a slight auto- 
biographical parenthesis. I make bold to insert paren- 
thetically an illustration of my meaning into one of his 
admirable summaries. “ You are really alone (take it from 
me) when nobody cares a straw if you come late to meals 
or go out in the rain without your goloshes.” But the 
gentleman, married or unmarried, moralized logically 
enough on the fifty-fifty matrimonial division of women 
graduates from a non-Catholic college:—*‘ The nurseries 
are absurdly small. They consist of a child and a half.” 
Before our Catholic colleges for women are similarly circu- 
larized in regard to the matrimonial alliances of their 
alumnae, there are certain classes of Catholic college maid- 
ens (I dislike the term “ old maid”) for whom just allow- 
ances should be made. In fact I believe they are entitled 
to an honorable classification just below that of our noble 
sisterhoods and not quite on a par with that of mothers 
of large families. 

The first group I have in mind are those who voluntar- 
ily choose to face life singly rather than marry a non- 
Catholic husband. Of course I shall be called narrow, 
clerical, cloistered, undemocratic, but surely not temer- 
arious. Every Catholic must know that I am but express- 
ing the spirit of the Church's legislation, The fact that 
she permits dispensations to avoid grave sins in her chil- 
dren does not include her approbation of mixed mar- 
riages. Even in such a non-Catholic country as England, 
there is a diocese in which no dispensations for mixed 
marriages are given. The ruling was greeted as one of the 
surest steps towards the conversion of England. Such be- 
ing the Church’s mind, does not the Catholic college grad- 
uate reflect much praise on her Alma Mater and is she 
not exercising natural and supernatural virtues when 
she gives a polite but firm discouragement to would-be 
suitors from non-Catholic ranks? Would that this num- 
ber were countless rather than to hear that unsavory 
characteristic of certain Catholic colleges, “ Why do ail of 
’s graduates marry non-Catholics?” 
Nor is this wish confined to the gentle sex. The same stai- 
dard should be had from our Catholic college male grad- 
uates and with greater reason. Men have more opportu- 
nities for fit marital selections than have women. In 
fact I do not see any excuse for a Catholic college male 
marrying a non-Catholic. But for the female to refuse an 
offer of marriage from a desirable young man not of her 
faith may mean her condemning herself to the life of an 
“ old maid.” As far as I can judge, the female heart is not 
how many are there in the ranks of these Catholic college 
content with such a status outside cloistered Edens. But 
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maidens for conscience sake? I have met some. My 
readers may have met many. Yet I fear that in attempt- 
ing to gather statistics, we should be treading too heavily 
on the soul’s secret preserves. Rather I am reminded of a 
phrase in the Roman Martyrology, “ Whose number is 
known to the Omniscient God alone.” 

There is another class of Catholic college maidens for 
whom I bespeak more than a word of excuse. These re- 
frain from marriage to care for or to be a solace to their 
parents in twilight years. Theirs is a sacrifice on the noble 
altar of filial affection and so they deserve more than a 
word of exculpation for not embracing the obligations of 
the married or religious state. Yet I doubt if the parents 
of such children can be as a class dismissed with a word of 
excuse. It is rare that the need of father and mother is 
so great as justifiably to thwart the plans of nature or of 
the supernatural towards their offspring. Parents hav- 
ing made great sacrifices in their young and middle-aged 
married life are apt to become hysterically anxious over 
their declining years and lean on the good nature and 
devotion of their daughters till the latter become bent 
under the weight, and their future for greater deeds to 
man and God is stunted. Such a deformity of nature is 
uncalled for and, in my humble opinion, is to be repre- 
hended. This class, I suppose, is not large and with the 
alarming increase of the “ flapper ” mind, one rather mor- 
bidly concludes that it will practically cease to exist. 

I pity another division of the Catholic college-maiden 
group. It is composed of those who are convinced by in- 
ternal illumination and the advice of a prudent confessor 
that they have a religious vocation, but who are held back by 
the veto of unsympathetic or even hostile parents. Perhaps 
it is the family fortune that must be recouped through a 
prosperous marriage, and a call from the Lord of all 
riches must be denied a hearing. But a Divine disposal 
of events so often nullifies human planning that the result 
is a class of Catholic college-maidens set apart; foolish 
virgins, yet not so much through their own fault as that 
of more foolish parents. If old age is lonesome to the 
childless, then I pity this group of unselfish celibates, the 
while I pray for their selfish parents, who have speculated 
on the eternal riches of their children and have lost that 
precious pearl of a vocation that was the divine heirloom 
of their wards. 

“The nurseries are absurdly small. They consist of a 
child and a half.” What then are the remedies for a fu- 
ture so appalling to our Catholic population? Reviewing 
the classes mentioned in this article, I should particularly 
suggest more social contacts between the Catholic male 
and female college. These need not be limited to dances 
and “ proms,” but may be had through dramatics, lectures, 
missionary and allied works of zeal. Arrange for our 
Catholic college students to become acquainted with their 
religious and academic equals. It is their right and duty. 
We may hope as a result of their religious and moral 
education that their future nurseries will be measured by 
more than a child and a half. 

American Catholic higher education, at least in the arts 
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colleges, is traditionally non-co-educational. However, I 
am inclined to think that the recent affiliations and mer- 
gers between Catholic male and female colleges, such 
as that of Creighton University and Duchesne College in 
Omaha and St. Louis University and several women’s 
colleges in St. Louis, as well as those of longer standing, 
will approximate closer to the social needs and ideals of 
our college young people than has been possible in the 
past owing to our traditions of collegiate sex-aloofness. 
Opportunities for interest in mutual enterprises and as 
a consequence the formation of friendships no doubt will 
thus be had. After all we must not expect Catholic col- 
lege men and women to become acquainted and to fall into 
healthy love through correspondence courses, and if mixed 
marriages and a too large aggregation of Catholic maidens 
are to be avoided in the future, the ordinary highways of 
human affection must be opened up and our Catholic col- 
lege men and women must be encouraged to walk thereon. 
This is the best earnest of the conversion of the -collegiate 
United States. 


Education 
With Or Without Soup? 


Maurice S. SHeeny, S.T.B. 


N an issue of the Ecrlesiastical Review published twen- 

ty-two years ago last month there is an anonymous 
contribution under the heading, “ The Ideal Catholic Col- 
lege.” I quote from it in part: 

Is the religious training in any Catholic college perfect? Far 
from it! Our doctrines are perfect, but our methods of im- 
parting them must necessarily be as imperfect as the teachers 
... I have met at times students of many Catholic colleges 
who were not practising their religion. In answer to the ques- 
tion as to why they had abandoned their duties, the usual! 
answer was, “Oh, I got so much religion crammed into me at 
school and college that I got sick of it!” Every priest must 
be more than familiar with this reply. 





Skipping down the space of twenty years we note at a 
meeting of the Catholic Educational Association a paper 
by the Reverend Gerald Treacy, S.J., under the heading, 
“Collegiate Ignorance.” In modified form he reechoes 
some of the very same pleas advanced by his predecessor, 
noting that the college students take more interest in pro- 
fane studies than in the study of religion, and, secondly, 
that the teacher of religion must be equipped with more 
than a catechetical background for his office. 

There have been various stages in the teaching of relig- 
ion in our Catholic colleges. Once upon atime we had 
the Who-is-God-God-is-the-Creator-of-heaven-and-earth- 
and-all-things type of religion taught by the Who-made- 
you-God-made-me type of professor. Then there arose 
an advanced course and teacher. Their strength lay in a 
translation of Tanquerey’s Synoposis of Moral and Dog- 
matic Theology chopped off in indigestible portions for 
sophomoric minds. This phenomenon has not yet com- 
pletely passed out of existence. Its successor has gone 
a step further and advanced the college religion course 
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into new fields. In one college there has been given a 
course in Scripture that covers two years. It deals with 
the Synoptic problem and its multitudinous solutions ; the 
ethico-aesthetic criterion of canonicity, in detail; the au- 
thenticity of the various epistles; the canonicity of the 
Books of Maccabees; the proto- and deutero-canonical 
books (to be memorized with care); and kindred other 
subjects upon which collegiate minds are nourished and 
“ religious ” students developed. 

Then of a more recent date we have the teacher who 
popularizes himself and his course by making religion an 
extraordinary thing, by injecting the unique to arouse in- 
terest. This brings up the subject of soup which I have 
boldly ventured to introduce into this very solemn con- 
sideration. 

While conversing with several young theologians re- 
cently, one interrupted me with, “ Back to the big subject, 
again, Father.” 

I was rather caught off my guard and asked an explan- 
ation. 

“ Back to the big subject. Can one baptize with soup?” 

And then he explained. Firstly, while in an academy 
religion class, his teacher had spent a day in determining 
whether baptism with this particular fluid would be valid. 
Secondly, while in a Catholic college, one whole week of 
religion course, two hours, was consumed in studying the 
ethical and spiritual consequences of substituting con- 
somme for the matter regularly prescribed by Holy Mother 
Church. The extension of time here was abnormal be- 
cause a thick-headed quarterback who had learned to 
make scholastic distinctions insisted that while the Tues- 
day and Thursday collegiate soup, which had manifest 
aquatic attributes, would suffice for validity, the Friday 
soup was invalid! 

And now for a third time, under the guise of Moral 
Theology, this young student was engaged with the-ques- 
tion of baptizing with soup. But soup does not make a 
very substantial meal; in fact if my memory of a dinner 
scene in “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” is correct, 
one of the happy poverty-stricken there mentioned makes 
a very pointed remark to that effect, ‘“ Mother, I have had 
so much soup that it splashes.” 

I wonder if possibly there is not some parity between 
this situation and the one mentioned in the forepart of 
the paper. One can get just so much of a certain intellec- 
tual ailment masquerading under the name of religion 
and then nature will begin to assert itself. 

In a recent survey conducted in Catholic colleges, I 
asked, incidentally, a group of students this plain question. 
“In how much time of your life today does your religion 
figure?” Immediately they bethought themselves of prayer, 
religion classes, etc. — 

“Five minutes,” volunteered one. 

‘An hour,” said another. 

But as I began to despair, a big burly lad burst forth, 
“ Twenty-four hours a day.” 

Now in these few details we have perhaps sounded the 
depths and the heights of religion courses. As long as 
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religion is proposed to our students purely as a system of 
thought, it will be regarded as such. Belief and action 
can not be separated in the concrete, our Protestant 
friends to the contrary. But is it not one thing to train 
to belief and another to train to action? Is it not one 
thing to train a person to think according to the dogmas 
of Holy Mother Church and another to train him to live 
according to her teachings? Training the coilege boy to 
live his religion involves putting new concepts in his mind, 
or perhaps I should say old facts under new garments. 
Too often at that time he finds out that the religion he 
knows, under the light he knows it, is about like soupish 
baptism—merely some religion professor’s idea of religion. 
Perhaps I can best illustrate this point by another story. 
A group of thirty Catholic college graduates were asked 
recently, “ What is the essence of the Christian relig- 
ion?” The answers were faltering and none too sure. All 
knew their religion more or less but they had never 
directed this particular spotlight upon it. One said “ sanc- 
tity”; another, “individual moral perfection”; a third, 
“ sacrifice”; a fourth, “ worship”; a fifth, “ preparation 
for the next life”; a sixth, “asceticism” a seventh, 
“fidelity.” This confusion very probably explains why 
a few of our Catholic college graduates get a large and 
copious stomachful of “ religion ” in their collegiate days, 
so much so that they are rendered immune to religious 
practices thereafter. 

But of course the cloud is not as dark as I painted it. 
Several of the graduates maintained that Christianity 
meant essentially love of God and love of neighbor. They 
proved it by Christ’s own words. And then the question 
of what love meant arose and the discussion was on again 
until our Lord’s authority was invoked to settle it. “If 
you love Me, keep My commandments.” 

With the proper ideal of Christianity in mind it does 
not seem difficult to present it to the student as a twenty- 
four-hour-a-day proposition. The one student who had 
enlightened me by his protestation of the fact, externally 
worked, played, slept, and spent his waking hours as did 
his fellows. The five-minute-a-day man, perhaps better 
than he, could define the immensity of God and rattle off 
the books of the Old Testament; but he did not know the 
first thing about his religion. 

The reason he did not know was because he had never 
been taught. 

Now I know that in jumping to the college religion 
professor, I am merely treading upon a well-worn path. 
But there are different kinds of religion teachers. There 
are those who teach religion, generally men of outstanding 
piety and sanctity ; then there are those who teach religion 
teachers how to teach religion, a small minority whose 
voice might work wonders if it were only heard; then 
the third kind, which deserves most of the blame, is the 
religion teacher who teaches the religion teacher who in- 
structs the religion teacher how to teach religion what 
religion he must teach. I can blame the third class with 
perfect composure because de facto it does not exist. We 
have done magnificent research work in some lines in our 
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colleges, but we have done very little in two lines; first, 
in determining what are the vital religious problems of the 
college man ; and, second, in determining how the dogmas 
and practice of the Church are best wedded to those prob- 
lems. 

If religion is to become a twenty-four-hour-a-day prop- 
osition with the college man, it must touch vital points, 
all his contacts with life; his rising in the morning and his 
going to bed at night; his morning salutation to his neigh- 
bor and his morning salutation to God; the method of at- 
tack upon a physics problem and the more eager attack 
he makes upon his matutinal meal. Religion need not in- 
trude upon any of these but it must permeate all. Trans- 
substantiation is clearly outlined in a half dozen different 
theology books. It is tragic to give the student their 
explanation and then expect him as a consequence to 
attend Mass every morning. Where that significant fact 
however is linked up with his life, with the life of John 
Smith of the class of 1928 in this the year of our Lord 
1926, then it would rather be a difficulty to restrain him 
from going into its every corner and crevice until his 
curiosity has been satisfied. 

This paper is not written to condemn our college relig- 
ion courses, at least not in general; it is written to praise 
them. For there has been an awakening in the past few 
years. Just as an instance, the course proposed by Dr. 
John M. Cooper, of the Catholic University, is significant 
in trying to relate the whole of Christianity to the life of 
the student. Under the headings the Ideal of Christian 
Life, the Motives and Means of Christian Life, the Source 
of Christian Life, and Life Problems, it vitalizes every 
dogma and every Christian practice. The second install- 
ment of this course will be presented this year and if it 
is accorded the same kind reception the first received, it 
will effect great progress. I instance this course not as 
monopolizing all the advanced work in these lines, but as 
synthesizing very effectively the requirements for teaching 
the college man religion. 

One who makes a general statement about college 
religion courses must indeed be rash. In one college relig- 
ion may be taught in an entirely different way than in 
another. A number of college students were asked in a 
recent survey to rank the different forces in college life 
that affected their character development. It was amazing 
to note the variety of these answers. At college number 
one religion courses were a vital factor; in college number 
two they simply did not count. 

There is a strong probability, however, that we have 
passed the soup stage in the spiritual banquet to be served 
our collegiate youth. Until it has passed, I fear that this 
scene may some day take place in a public dining hall. 
The waiter advances, pad in hand, for his order. “ With 
or without soup?” he asks. And there rises upon his chair 
a finished product of the antique Catholic college religion 
course to cry out, “ Does anyone wish to be baptised to- 
day?” Receiving no response, save a few shrieks, he 
answers, “ Waiter, we will have no soup! ” 

And this elimination is not such a bad idea. 
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Note and Comment 
Triduum of 


Thanksgiving 
N common with their sister-Religious in various coun- 
tries throughout the world, the members of the Cenacle 
communities in the United States have held a solemn tri- 
duum of Masses and benedictions, ending today, May 
15, the feast of Our Lady of the Cenacle. The exercises 
have assumed the form of a celebration of thanksgiving 
for the blessings which have attended the one hundred 
years’ labors of the Religious women who began their first 
retreat in 1826, at the shrine of St. John Francis Regis, 
at La Louvesc, France. The history of their labors is to 
be the subject of an article in the next number of this 
Review. In earnest of their interest in the work of the 
Religious of the Cenacle in their respective jurisdictions, 
their Eminences the Cardinal-Archbishops of Boston, New 
York and Chicago participated in the triduum exercises, 
as did prominent representatives of the secular and relig- 
ious clergy. At the Cenacle of St. Regis, Riverside Drive, 
New York City, the Provincial House of the Society in 
the United States, the work of giving retreats was begun 
over thirty years ago. 





For the Success 
of the Congress 


EMBERS of the American hierarchy have given fur- 
ther proof of their interest in the success of the 
coming International Eucharistic Congress by urging the 
widespread reception of Holy Communion, throughout 
their respective dioceses, for the intention of the Con- 
gress and its promoters. From the pastor of the French 
congregation in Menominee, Michigan, has come the prom- 
ise of 10,000 communions during the month of May, and 
by officials of a national sodality in far-off Hungary a 
similar and likewise generous assurance of spiritual co- 
operation has been given. For the 2,200 visitors to the 
opening of the Congress from St. Paul and Minneapolis 
who are to travel on the Chicago and Great Western Rail- 
way, Mass will be celebrated en route, through arrange- 
ments which have been made with the railroad officials. 
As outlined in the Catholic press, the papal representa- 
tive, Cardinal Bonzano, will be accompanied to Chicago 
by an official delegation and a private court, numbering 
twelve persons, among them Mgr. Carlo Respighi, Prefect 
of the Pontifical Ceremonies. 





Convention and Work of 
Catholic Central Verein 


HE seventieth annual national convention of the 

Central Verein is to be known this year as “ The 
Lincoln Pilgrimage.” It will be held at Springfield, Il- 
linois, June 26-29, “in the shade of the tomb of Abraham 
Lincoln.” The place chosen is only a four-hours’ ride 
from Chicago, and the date set follows the time of the 
Eucharistic Congress, so that an unusual attendance may 
well be expected. Without doubt a great many of those 
attracted by the Congress will also attend the convention 
of the Central Verein, which now numbers more than 
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200,000 men and women in its complete organization. 
Special significance is attached to the privilege of making 
a pilgrimage to the national shrine of Lincoln after at- 
tendance at the Eucharistic Congress, thus combining the 
patriotic with the religious element. This is emphasized 
the more because of the express purpose of making Inter- 
national Conciliation the guiding thought of this con- 
vention, which is dedicated to the promotion of the great 
Christian ideal of “the peace of Christ in the reign of 
Christ.” Discussion of social and economic problems will, 
as usual, assume an important role at the convention. 
During the past year Pope Pius XI praised in a particular 
manner the pioneer endeavors of this organization in the 
field of Christian social action. Its monthly publication, 
the Central-Blatt and Social Justice, was the first Catholic 
journal in the United States devoted entirely to the cause 
of Catholic Reconstruction, and. it has steadily maintained 
a high degree of excellence. It is now beginning the nine- 
teenth year of its service. Carrying scientific and practical 
articles on the leading social and economic issues of the 
day, it has consistently given the Catholic interpretation 
on all the vexed questions arising out of our modern in- 
dustrial and agricultural conditions. Illuminative articles 
on The Woman’s Apostolate are a quarterly feature. The 
editing of this periodical, together with numerous other 
practical enterprises, is carried on by the Central Bureau 
of the Central Verein, 3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, 
Mo., under the direction of Mr. F. P. Kenkel. 





Three Happy 
Anniversaries 


N May 19, his Eminence Cardinal O’Connell of 

Boston will commemorate the silver jubilee of his 
episcopal consecration. In accordance with his wishes 
there will be only simple spiritual ceremonies in thanks- 
giving for the work accomplished and praying for a con- 
tinuation of Divine favor. Bishop Muldoon of Rockford, 
Ill., will celebrate his silver jubilee, on July 28, which 
will be made the occasion of an elaborate religious and 
civic program of congratulation. On July 25 Bishop 
O’Connor of Newark, N. J., will unite the rejoicing at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his consecration as bishop 
with the golden jubilee of his ordination to the priest- 
hood. The Faithful of the diocese are organizing a drive 
to complete the construction of their cathedral as their 
tribute in the observance of these happy anniversaries. 





Revival of 
Ancient Play 


NCOURAGEMENT is being brought to the students 

of Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., who are 
preparing to present Euripides’ Greek tragedy, “ Hecuba,” 
in the college Stadium, on Memorial Day, by the wide- 
spread interest in their project manifested in scholastic 
circles throughout the country. The improvised stadium- 
theater which is to be used for the play will accommodate 
9,000 spectators, and one-third of this number have al- 
ready applied for their tickets. The latter are to take the 
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form of enlarged reproductions of the Greek di-obol, 
which was the price of admission to the original presenta- 
tion of the tragedy, twenty-three centuries ago. The Col- 
lege Glee Club, made up of more than fifty voices, will 
chant the choral odes of the play, which have been pre- 
pared under the direction of Professors John B. Mar- 
shall and Joseph V. O’Drain, of the College Faculty. In- 
struments closely resembling the lyre, the tibia and the 
hautboy of ancient Greece will be used by the orchestra. 
While those in charge of the production are striving for 
fidelity to the original atmosphere of the play, they have 
not disdained to employ the altogether modern auxiliaries 
of the microphone and the amplifier, by means of which 
the immediate spectators will be enabled to follow the lines 
more closely. Through the courtesy of Station WBZ, the 
radio-public at large will be allowed to enjoy the novel 
and unique production. 





An Effective 
Missionary 
UBLICITY is being given a letter addressed to the 
officials of the St. Peter Claver Sodality, Rome, by his 
Eminence the Cardinal-Archbishop of Warsaw, concern- 
ing the foundress of the Sodality, the late Maria Teresa, 
Countess Ledéchowska, who died in 1922. Supplementing 
the tributes paid to this distinguished Polish lady in the 
short life sketch which her associates have prepared, the 
Cardinal speaks from his personal observation of one 
whom he terms “a truly strong and saintly soul,” with 
whom he first came in contact at a missionary congress 
where 
she spoke repeatedly in many languages (French, Italian, Ger- 
man and Polish) to crowds of many thousands, on the necessity 
and great importance of missionary work in Africa. I have 
heard many brilliant speeches from the lips of famous preachers 
and of men occupied in social work, but in none of these orators 
have I met with such fervor, such persuasiveness and such a 
burning love for her subject. One could feel that she loved 
the missionary spirit with all her heart, with all her being. The 
burning words that carried one away with her, raised an inde- 
scribable enthusiasm in her audience; they provoked tears, they 
lit the flame of a cordial love in many hearts and awoke a deep 
compassion for the millions of inhabitants of the Dark Continent 
who are still in the chains of idolatry and in the shadow of 
death. 

It will detract nothing from the recognition due the 
esteemed foundress of the missionary Sodality to stress 
that point in Cardinal Kakowski’s tribute which explains 
the advancement of the cause of Christ’s Kingdom in so 
many fields where workers of the Countess’ sex have 
found their labors: 

In spite of the innumerable obstacles she met with in her work 
as an organizer, and in spite of the superhuman efforts that were 
ruining her health, her fervor for the cause she had undertaken 
never abated. Rather it grew greater each day, it possessed her 
absolutely, and, in the end, after having tried her strength beyond 
measure, it burned itself out entirely, thus rendering her life a 
holocaust on the altar of the missions. 

The record of the Countess Ledochéwska is but another 
proof that effective work in the spreading of the Gospel 
is by no means the monopoly of those ordained to the dig- 


nity of Christ’s priesthood. 
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Literature 
The True Book of Adventure 


Evita O’SHAUGHNESSY 


(This is the seventeenth of a series by eminent novelists deal- 
ing with the novel. Copyright, 1926, by The America Press.) 
ONG since I have divided books into two classes, those 
which stir and release the mind, those which leave it 
bound and flat. Needless to say nine-tenths of our read- 
ing leaves it in this latter state. What is the quality in 
a book that does awaken and release the mind, refreshing 
it, stimulating it, sending it forth on long journeys? It 
is not interest in plot, suspense, it is not even the roman- 
tic quality as in the great love stories, the great sea stories. 
It is something else; the least complex book may possess 
it and in its possession become immortal. It is, it seems 
to me, quite simply the suggestion of things eternal, in- 
visible, lying just behind those mortal and visible. The 
true adventures cf man have always been the interior 
adventures, whatever the changing and extraordinary 
forms of outward life in the cycle of the centuries. The 
man in an automobile or in an airplane has them as well 
as the pilgrim with scrip and staff—though doubtless not 
so often. Every age has left records of such adventures. 
They may or may not be set in the frame of strange 
physical happenings, but they contain always the impli- 
cation of some essential quality of a man’s soul—perse- 
cution and resistance for an idea’s sake, the giving up of 
life that another may live, the tenacity or illusion of his 
love, his courage in face of difficulties, whatever, in sum, 
truly stirs this mortal frame on its journey to its last 
end. A man may encircle the globe a dozen times with- 
out awakening even the passing interest of his contem- 
poraries, much less leaving an impression on posterity. 
Certainly the oftener a man loves, the less interesting 
becomes the record of his love. Similarly a man may 
commit six murders and awaken little comment, but 
some inner attitude of the sinner to his sins, caught in a 
book, may claim it through successive generations. So it 
remains the interior concern of the voyager to his voyage, 
of the lover to his love, of the sinner to his sins that 
counts, and thrilling as may be the tales of bodily ship- 
wreck and rescue, those implicating the shipwreck and 
rescue of the soul will always surpass them in interest. 
Whoever has fixed these in written words can in some 
sense be sure of literary longevity, sometimes even of 
immortality. And literary immortality is no small thing, 
whatever may be one’s attitude towards posterity. 

I was asked the other day concerning the desirability 
of stressing the Catholic note in fiction. I must confess 
that my own tendency is not to stress it, but to follow 
out the old French adage glissez, n’appuyez jamais. The 
fact that the writer is Catholic will inevitably reveal itself 
in his attitude towards one or another fundamental, such 
as religious vocation, love and marriage, divorce, the 
family, or even the ubiquitous matter of prohibition. 

In the same sense I am not sure that I like the expres- 
sion “ Catholic writer ”—a writer who is Catholic, yes, 
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but why segregate our writings from the great outlying 
world when by gaining access to it we may reveal the 
jewel we carry in our breast? . 

Letters and faith do not necessarily go hand in hand, 
though ideally speaking those having the treasures of the 
Church to draw upon, her splendid imageries, her dazzling 
liturgy, her stranger-than-fiction lives of the saints, should 
be possessed of greater riches than those not having access 
to the spilled-out, over-flowing beauties of the Church. 
But it is not so. Good intentions however desirable in 
morals are nil in art, so faith without artistic form is nil 
in the mortal matter of letters. The practices of the mind 
are not necessarily akin to the hopes of the soul. If this 
were so, life, instead of being a pilgrimage, would be a 
sojourn in a vast garden of delight and death would be 
less welcome than it is. One might as easily speak of 
Catholic musicians, sculptors, painters, mathematicians, 
but one does not. Algebra is as accessible to the infidel 
as to the believer. These things imply exercise of earthly 
talents and are distinct from the mystical working of the 
being, from the true end of man which is the salvation, in 
plain English, of that somewhat unfashionable, certainly 
much neglected part of him, his soul. 

However lurid may be the account of what he does, 
there is inevitably a dreadful monotony about it, whereas 
the portrayal of what he is, and will forever be, necessi- 
tates subtleties and variations of treatment that only those 
who are masters of the written word and searchers of 
the human heart can achieve. The vessel and what it 
contains are forever two, just as the action and its in- 
tent are two. 

A certain bishop of the Protestant Church in a recent 
burst of enthusiasm for the rich sitters in his pews an- 
nounced quite solemnly that God takes as much pleasure 
in a good polo game as in a beautiful cathedral. Maybe— 
but probably not. I think the worthy divine befogged 
the issues. While I am sure that among polo players 
anywhere and everywhere there are those desirous of the 
salvation of their souls, I think the ancient game itself is 
scarcely a matter for comparison to the temples of God. 
One concerns time alone, the other its rival, eternity. 

Another Gordian-knotted question confronting us is 
the presentment of vice in fiction as well as virtue—the 
to be or not to be? For one misguided moment in indig- 
nation at the slimy superficialty and worse of the news- 
papers, books and periodicals offered everywhere as the 
staple mental nourishment of youth and age, served as 
conveniently, cheaply and quickly as food on any lunch 
counter and often taken standing, I thought that the 
Christian Science Monitor was perhaps following out a 
good idea in not recounting the sins and mishaps of 
mortals, the extraordinary often fatal antics they go 
through trying to get everything they want and be happy 
too. But second thought showed the essential poverty of 
the idea. Riper civilizations reproach America, and doubt- 
less justly, with her general Pollyanna attitude towards 
life, her attempts to do away with suffering, to hide sin. 

I saw the other day a quotation from John Masefield 
to the effect that “ the vision of agony or spiritual contest 
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pushed beyond the limits of the dying personality is exalt- 
ing and cleansing and that it is only by such vision that 
a multitude can be brought to the passionate knowledge 
of things uplifting and eternal.” He goes on to say that 
“ tragedy at its best is a vision of the heart of life.” And 
who would not have a vision of the heart of life, no mat- 
ter what the price, and then put it in a book, an immortal 
book? We Catholics feel, nay we know, that suffering, 
the way of the Cross, is the easiest way to God; it would 
seem, as well, the easiest way to art. However all this, 
as sO many personal discoveries that cause astonishment 
to explorers outside the Church, is to us the simplest 
daily truth of Catholic living. There is no mare ignotwm 
about it. I have seen many a wondering de Soto standing 
before his just-discovered Pacific Ocean—which to Catho- 
lics is like a pond. 

Clearly it is not by avoiding the mention of sin and 
suffering that we do away with them, and I think I in- 
cline to an unequivocal presentment of sin in its relation 
to individual destiny, and by this I do not mean the hypo- 
critical suggestiveness that is the stock in trade of so 
many women’s magazines, but outlined boldly, painted in 
strong colors, with the full price labelled and few bar- 
gains—though of these last life seems to present quite a 
disconcerting assortment. In many stories nowadays it is 
difficult to distinguish vice from its lovely opposite, virtue, 
for the first is continually borrowing the latter’s clothes, 
and wearing them often, one must admit, most becomingly. 

The other day in buying books to send to the steamer, 
I saw the attractive title “ All the Sad Young Men” and 
thought, “ just the thing for the jeune fille of the party.” 
I dipped into it that evening and found it impossible to 
give. Doubtless the young girl is familiar with all that 
is in it, it was not so much the sex-antics and sex-impli- 
cations, in which it abounds, as the way they are pre- 
sented ; something raw, cloddy, heavy, no more inspiring 
than a trip to a butcher shop where dead meats are quar- 
tered, halved and chopped, the few green sprigs stuck 
about helping very little if at all. No hint of the “ glory 
and the dream,” of those invisible things behind the visible. 
One of the reviewers of Scott Fitzgerald’s book said 
somewhat confidently that he had “turned a corner.” 
He may have, but I fear me it is a wrong corner and 
likely to lead him into one of the many blind alleys 
awaiting unwary writers of books and whence there is 
rarely an escape. Sadly one sees a real talent occupying 
itself alone with the visible, for truly “things that are 
seen are temporal but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” Let a book but give a single hint of things un- 
seen, snare but a single suggestion of things eternal and 
it is a long-lived book, perhaps not a best seller, but a 
long liver and likely to be kept on the bookshelves of the 
world. It is to the discredit of countless books of 
piety that they are empty of all true adventure. It im- 
plies some measure of talent to be able to suggest the 
unseen—that hoped-for, that eternally-desired—and books 
discoursing on the interests of the soul can be duller than 
the proverbial ditchwater—and I dislike a dull book of 
pietv as much as anybody. 
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That there are two spirits on earth, one of good, another 
of evil, is allowed by believer and unbeliever alike. I see 
no advantage in not recognizing them and calling them 
by name. The spectacle of virtue doing the Charleston 
with vice through 350 pages, their forms as intermingled 
and confused as in that latest contortion, seems quite as 
useless as it is offensive. This is all doubtless a natural 
outcome of the sloppy, uninformed mass-thinking that 
prevails the length and breadth of the land, and I have 
come in desperation to prefer certain lustier presentments 
of the wages of sin, for the moment out of fashion, where 
the devil in full paraphernalia, hoofs, horns and fork— 
quite openly builds his fire and jabs in unwary ones, to 
the current cold storage presentments, where vice keeps 
as long as virtue, and neither has any taste. 

Turning to the Book of Books for illustration we find 
in the story of the Prodigal Son—the greatest of all short 
stories—that the wanderings and sins of the beloved son 
are as explicit as the joy of his return to his father’s 
arms and the repentance of his poor heart. Though none 
can rise to the heights of this story, it is there as an 
eternal model; in it the spirits of good and evil are as 
plain as day and night, and the interior adventure is as 
evident as the physical. It could be stretched to any 
number of volumes without losing in depth and richness, 
so gorgeous is the life-material that composes it, so sub- 
tle are its implications, so perfect its art, so satisfying its 
conclusions. But it is not alone to spiritual writers, as 
typified by the Bible, the Fathers of the Church, the 
Saints, that one may go for the suggestion of things. 
eternal and invisible behind those mortal and visible of 
which I spoke in the beginning. “The Trial and Death 
of Socrates” is such a book. He cried out that “an 
unexamined life is the greatest of misfortunes.” His 
awareness of his soul was complete, a marvelous gift of 
perception, and almost in our Catholic sense. Not long 
ago in great personal grief it was the first book—not of 
Revelation—that I could read. There indeed is one of 
the greatest of interior adventures, which while it involved 
the death of the body, concerned first of all the life of the 
soul. No one remembers a man just because he has lived 
and died with billions of others, and those whose written 
word concerns only the life and death of the body will 
see it as quickly delivered to oblivion as a handful of sand 
into the ocean. 

{Mrs. O’Shaugnessy is the author of the following books: “A 
Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico” (1916) ; “ Diplomatic Days” (1917) ; 
“My Lorraine Journal” (1918); “Alsace in Rust and Gold” 
(1920) ; “ Viennese Medley” (1924); “ Married Life” (1925). 


ECCE HOMO 
Dear was the face you bent above at evening 
When sleep had veiled His eyes in Nazareth, 
And dearer still that face to your eyes closing 
Soft in your sleep of death. 


But, Oh! Saint Joseph, to us something fairer 
This face, no line of which you would recall, 
Whose perfect beauty is that there is in it 
No comeliness at all. 
Cuartes L. O’Donne tt, C.S.C. 
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REVIEWS 

My New York. By Manet Oscoop Wricur. 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

Of the many books recently published about the New York 
that is fast vanishing, this prebably will be very satisfactory to 
anyone who really is familiar with the era of the ’sixties and 
‘seventies of which it treats. Mrs. Wright was born in the still 
picturesque Rhinelander Block (West Eleventh Street), at the 
Sixth Avenue end of which the first volumes of AMERICA were 
printed. She returns now, and from that point, gracefully and 
entertainingly, tells of the many changes she finds in the aspect, 
the manners and the customs of the metropolis, that have come 
about during an intervening half century. She is the daughter 
of a Channing Unitarian minister, which accounts for her “ re- 
bound from the Unchristian bitterness of Puritanism.” In this 
book, as in almost all the other recent local histories, the author 
noted nothing of Catholic progress or incident. Her only refer- 
ence in that direction is: “Another building holding its own, 
and much, much more. St. Vincent’s Hospital is many times the 
size it was.” Judging by these “brief and abstract chronicles 
of the times” our impression on the general community has in- 
deed been faint and uninfluential. We are simply ignored as in- 


consequential and negligible factors in local affairs. 
T. F. M. 


New York: The 





The Mauve Decade. By THomas Beer. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $3.50. 

From his extreme old age in the admirable ’twenties, Mr. Beer 
inspects the ridiculous ’nineties, the decade during which he passed 
his first ten years of life, the decade which he calls “ mauve,” and 
mauve, according to Mr. Whistler “is just pink trying to be 
purple.” It would be truer to characterize the ’nineties as purple 
trying desperately to paint its face pink. Presumably, Mr. Beer 
conceives of the last decade of the late century as a garden- 
party in which all manner of celebrities are circulating, and of 
himself as the cynic whe lolls ir. a bowery preeminence and takes 
the measure of the throng. With all his sophistication and 
sprightliness, he becomes borish. True, he does say a number of 
new and clever things, but he repeats a great deal of old gossip 
and small talk about the respected and the disreputable people, 
about the manners and the events of his father’s generation. His 
method is that of parading his exhibits in a rapid review and of 
affixing an arresting tag on each of them. His attitude is that 
of humorous condescension towards the traditional views of life, 
towards the stable elements of our civilization, and even towards 
God. He detests poses and cant, but who can say that he himself 
is not something of a canting poseur? Despite its flippancy and 
its many distortions, there is something of value in this new 
style of social history. It opens up a broad, comprehensive view 
of a period in its entirety, and that has some advantages over a 
detailed, chronological study of history. To compile such a 
survey as this, Mr. Beer must have spent many lonely days of 
research into forgotten documents, and some hours in which he 
pondered over and coordinated his material. During this latter 
time, he evidently conceived the idea that the Irish-American was 
an important strand in the national fabric, for he wastes a full 
chapter of quoted twaddle on the Amerirish. -. ae. Be 





The Ethical and Religious Value of the Drama. By Rams- 
peN BatmrortH. New York: Adelphi Company, $2.50. 

That we need plenty of good, scholarly, stimulating books on 
the relations of the drama to religion is as evident as the hither 
side of the moon; but the present contribution by Dr. Balmforth 
is commendable for the most part only in its intentions. He means 
well; he is enthusiastic about religion; he has read certain rep- 
resentative dramas. But his enthusiasm is without intelligence and 
his reading without proportion. He repeatedly overstates and 
understates and generalizes, and the results too frequently are 
tantamount to misstatements. Thus: “For while the ancient 
drama and the medieval mystery-play made the spectator merely 
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an onlooker of the actions and sufferings of men struggling in 
the hands of the higher powers .. . the best modern drama... 
makes the spectator a part of the drama.” Now this either means 
nothing at all or else implies a distinction which simply does not 
exist. Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” Galsworthy’s “ The Pigeon” and Shaw’s 
“Saint Joan” are as fatalistic as anything in Sophocles; and the 
medieval miracle plays and moralities are by no means lacking in 
creative personality. Again, in choosing his material for a study 
of religion in the drama, Dr. Balmforth considers, for instance, 
Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt,” Shaw’s “metabiological” plays, Gals- 
worthy’s “The Forest” and Hardy’s closet drama, “The Dy- 
nasts”; but he totally ignores Calderon, Corneille and “The 
Dream of Gerontius,” which last is every bit as dramatic and 
considerably more religious than “ The Dynasts.” Dr. Balmforth, 
for all that, says some good things now and then and students of 
dramatic literature will find stimulation in many of his comments. 
The book is not all chaff. The real trouble is that the notions of 
religion it embodies are so vague and tenuous as to be impractical. 
The author is so broadminded that like old Heli he falls over 
backwards. B. L. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Jubilee Brochures.—Last year the Catholic world went to Rome 
to enjoy the blessings of the Jubilee. This year Rome has ex- 
tended its privileges to the Catholic world that those who were 
unable to make the 1925 pilgrimage might not be deprived of its 
spiritual benefits. As to the requisites for gaining the Jubilee 
indulgences for the current year, clergy and laity alike are bound 
to have many difficulties. Both will be helped, especially the 
clergy, by two timely pamphlets published by Pustet. “ Notes 
on the Jubilee of 1926 and Notes on Canons 899 and 900 Codicis 
Juris” (10c.), anticipates all the questions pastors and confes- 
sors are bound to meet, and “ Notes on the Jubilee of 1926 for 
the Laity” (5c.), will serve the pious Faithful. Both are com- 
piled by Rt. Rev. Louis T. Nau, and preceded by an historical 
sketch of the Jubilee indulgence by Rev. George Rehring. 





Varia.— Undoubtedly the immigrant still remains one of Amer- 
ica’s big problems. In “Race or Nation” (Bobbs-Merrill), 
Gino Speranza discusses what he considers the dangers to genuine 
Americanism from “ mass-alienage,” examining it in its relation 
especially to our courts, our politics, and our spiritual and social 
life. Though he writes enthusiastically of his subject and trench- 
antly of the shortcomings of some among our aliens, his volume 
will lose much of its effect because of the very false notion of 
Americanism on which its philosophy rests and his very apparent 
animosity to what is neither Nordic nor Protestant. His chapter 
treating the parochial schools evidences sufficiently how alien in 
spirit the book is to true Americanism and it is just such writ- 
ing as this which will foment political and religious discord in 
the nation. 

The publication of Otto Kunze’s new rendition into modern 
German of the Old Saxon Gospel-poem “Heliand” (Herder. 


$1.60), is an unusual event. Previous translations have failed in 


their purpose to popularize this great work. This latest trans- 
lation is in every sense admirable. A thorough study of Anglo- 
Saxon verse forms precedes it and the publisher has given an 
artistic format to the book. 

Lethielleux (Paris) continues rapidly to issue new volumes of 
the works of Louis Veuillot. Volumes six and seven are now 
ready, the former containing “Le Droit du Seigneur;” La 
Guerre et l’Homme de Guerre;” “Le Parti Catholique;” and 
the latter, “ Corbin et d’Aubecourt;” “ Historiettes et Fantaisies; ” 
and “De Quelques Erreurs sur la Papaute.” 

“Der Kleine Herder” (Herder. $8.50), is an encyclopedic lexi- 
con of unusual value. The experience gained in the larger work 
of eleven volumes has been admirably turned to account in this 
entirely independent two-volume work of a new type, with 50,- 
000 very brief but pointed articles and 4,000 miniature pictures 
and tables. Subjects of particular importance are “boxed” and 
treated more comprehensively. 
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Cat’s Cradle. Miss Blake’s Husband. The Love Nest. 
Chimes. Masterson. The Man Who Knew. It’s Not Done. 


Maurice Baring’s Italian Duchesses, lately mentioned in these 
pages, come to life again in “Cat’s Cradle” (Doubleday, Page. 
$4.00). This novel has for subtitle “A European Novel,” thus 
unconsciously inviting comparison with Dreiser's “An Amer- 
ican Tragedy.” Mr. Baring shows the superiority of iiterature 
over journalism by the suave yet vivid smoothness of his style; 
his intuitive vision of all the things, material and spiritual, that 
go to make life whole; and his immeasurably keener insight into 
the hidden springs of human actions. His tragic story of an 
English girl who was married to an Italian Prince is steeped in 
Catholicism. 

It is exhilarating to get away for a few hours from the hum- 
drum of routine, to meet a new group of young people who are 
in the worrisome but attractive pre-matrimonial period of their 
lives. It is like a vacation to read Elizabeth Jordan’s new rom- 
ance “Miss Blake’s Husband” (Century. $2.00). The art of 
Miss Jordan is that she can make her characters and their actions 
so real and natural but at the same time can shed over them the 
glow of romance. Miss Blake combines the best qualities of the 
ultra-modern and the old-fashion girl; in her quest, she finds 
friends, mystery and paradise. The novel is interesting and in 
vigorating. 

Ring Lardner, in “ The Love Nest” (Scribner. $1.75), easily 
holds that place in the front rank of our short-story writers, 
which he won with “ How To Tell Short Stories.” Mr. Lardner 
has long been known as a humorist. It is now beginning to 
dawn on the critics that he is also a savage satirist. He is, besides, 
a master of the American idiom, not only of its vocabulary but 
also of its very rhythm. He is a master, too, in getting his effects 
by indirection, as in the now famous story “The Haircut,” and 
in “ Reunion” and “ Who Dealt?”, all in this volume. Mr. Lard- 
ner has long since gone beyond the “ You Know Me, Al” stage 
of his career. 

After years of association with educational work in American 
colleges, Robert Herrick in “Chimes” (Macmillan. $2.00), 
writes a keenly ironic novel of the academic world. College 
executives, trustees and faculties will probably resent the book be- 
cause it holds the mirror so closely up to life. The general 
public, however, should welcome it as an expose of much that is 
wrong in our educational world where financial assets, material 
equipment, large student bodies, athletic prestige and the patron- 
age of the wealthy often count for more than scholarship, char- 
acter and culture. 


“Masterson” (Harper. $2.00), by Gilbert Frankau, is a very 
long novel on a very unpleasant theme, a wife’s unfaithfulness. 
It is regrettable that a writer with the undoubted power of 
Frankau should expend so much literary energy in unfolding a 
sordid tale. Descriptive and narrative gifts of a very high order 
might have been used to better purpose than to spread cosmetics 
over ugliness. 

Though not without its weaknesses and occasional improbabili- 
ties, “The Man Who Knew” (Small, Maynard. $2.00), by 
Patrick Leyton, will hold the interest of the reader from start 
to finish. It is a clever mystery ‘story which in revealing the 
thief of a diamond necklace which disappeared while being 
passed around for inspection at a dinner party in an English 
country home, reveals a number of other interesting things as 
well. 

“It’s Not Done,” by William C. Bullitt (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.00), belongs to the post-modern school, composed of men 
not long out of college, who believe in utter lack of reticence 
about the physiological as well as about the psychical facts of 
life. Add to this a perfectly pagan view of marriage, place it in 
the Philadelphia of two generations ago (hence the title), spice it 
with a gift of writing, and you have the kind of a novel that 
might just as well not have been written. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department. 


The Irish Bishop of Danzig 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Ashe inquired, in the issue of America for April 24, what 
it may have been that kept the Faith alive in the O’Rourke’s in 
Russia. The answer to that question is quite simple; it was Cath- 
olic schools, Those members of the O’Rourke family who had the 
good sense to cast in their lot with the Catholic Lithuanians and 
Poles, profited by the flourishing Catholic colleges conducted in 
Poland and Lithuania by the Jesuits, and so were able to hand 
down to their children the Faith they had brqught with them 
from Ireland. Bishop O’Rourke himself is a graduate of the Cath- 
olic college of Chyrow. 

As an old class-mate, and friend for over twenty years of 
Bishop O’Rourke, I am glad tc see yuur readers interested in him 
and can say -that although he is the last sort of man to advertise 
himself, he is the first sort of a man to deserve publicity, all 
the publicity he can get, for he is doing a great work for God 
and humanity. 

In person, Count Edward O’Rourke is as unassuming and 
frugal a man as was ever clothed with a high office. In spite of 
his varied ancestry and cosmopolitan education, he always called 
himself an Irishman, even when he had to tell it to me in French: 
Je suis Irlandais! In his youth he made a pilgrimage from Russia 
to Dublin to study the history of the O’Rourkes from the begin- 
ning. 

His studies for the priesthood were begun under great difficulties. 
He was older than most of his fellow-students, naturally diffident 
to a fault, and always looking for others’ comfort and totally 
forgetting his own. He had left a high worldly position, a wealthy 
home and vast estates in Lithuania to begin a career fraught not 
only with suffering, but with real personal danger, for he looked 
forward to the mission posts in Russia. His desire to give himself 
as freely as possible to the service of the Church kept him from 
identifying himself with any one national group, and so placed 
in a sort of isolation a man who was always the soul of geniality, 
wit and good humor. 

The fact that he is the Bishop (more properly the Adminis- 
trator) of Danzig, rests simply on the fact that Bishop O’ Rourke 
is known by the Holy See to be not only a man of sober judg- 
ment, but a man ready to shoulder burdens and fill positions 
that demand total self-effacement. His experiences and sufferings 
in connection with the former Russian Government and later with 
the Bolsheviki, his disinterestedness in resigning the See of Riga, 
in order to spare the Holy See any unpleasantness with the Lat- 
vian Government, all showed him as a real apostle, gifted with 
an incredible tact and patience. As for Danzig, his present post, 
there is nothing Irish about it, except that they call it a Free State. 
The Bishop has to observe complete impartiality between two di- 
vergent national groups in his diocese, the Poles and the Ger- 
mans, each of which believes that the whole of Danzig is rightfuily 
its own. 

However, neither the difficulty of his position nor the poverty 
of his diocese has saved Bishop O’Rourke from having a still 
heavier burden placed on his untiring shoulders, the task of caring 
for hundreds of Russian refugee children. The Holy Father, 
to use his own description, simply gave him the task, and what 
little pittance Rome could spare; for the rest he was to look 
to Providence. The Bishop will never be much of a beggar. He 
is too near-sighted and too diffident for the platform, and sticks 
too close to his lonely post and his unthinkably hard job of 
feeding hundreds of hungry Russian mouths, and trying to scrape 
up for them some kind of an education. 

If you want any details, write to him, in any language you 
know; he seems to be able to handle most of them, including Eng- 
lish nowadays. His address is: The Right Rev. Edward 
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O’Rourke, Apostolic Administrator, Heumarkt 5, Danzig Free 
State. 

If you do, you will be writing to a cheerful man of God, with 
an Irish heart and a wise, clear brain, and if you ever can give 
him a bit of a lift, you will have many a prayer said for you in 
Danzig. 


Ridge, Md. Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


Commendations 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As a Protestant, but a devout student of Catholicism, I have 
been reading America “off and on” for some years, and I am 
always glad to see you print articles that are really good, in 
every sense. I want, therefore, to take this occasion to commend 
you on the recent article by Father Lynam, “ Mothers’ Day in 
Iowa.” This truly is one fine article, and my wish is that you 
make every effort to duplicate this kind of really good reading. 

Woodside,-L. I. R. N. Linperen. 


To the Editor of AmeERIca: 

It is the prerogative of a theater patron to applaud the actor 
who pleases, and the same thing holds true with the essayist. 
In an inaudible way I want to show my appreciation for Brother 
Leo’s “Orvieto of the Popes,” in the issue of America for 
April 24. 

Brother Leo seems to have the happy faculty of holding one’s 
interest when he writes, and he usually happens upon such in- 
teresting places to write about. He is a real boon to the many 
Americans who will never get a glimpse of the beauty spots of 
Europe. May his travels increase and multiply from sea to sea. 

Springfield, Ill. Cart A. Josseck. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wish to congratulate you on the many fine things that have 
appeared in your paper of late. The article entitled “ When you 
go to Assisi” is the most charming essay that has appeared in 
The author has a rhythmic quality in his prose that 

He knows how to suit language to theme in a 
I hope he will write often. 

A. G G@ 


a long time. 

is delightful. 

most extraordinary way. 
New York. 


The “Christian Nation” Decision 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Brucker, in his communication, May 8, was probably 
writing from memory when he cited the case of “The Trinity 
Church, New York, I think in 1870.” What he had in mind 
was “ The Rector, Church Wardens, and Vestrymen of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity v. the United States,” the decision on which 
was handed down by Mr. Justice Brewer, February 29, 1892. 

The famous obiter dictum, as some will have it, is couched in 
the following words, “These, and many other matters which 
might be noticed, add a volume of unofficial declarations to the 
mass of organic utterances that this is a Christian nation.” The 
organic utterances referred to are (1) the commission from 
Ferdinand and Isabella to Columbus, (2) Elizabeth’s colonial 
grant to Raleigh in 1584, (3) the three Charters of James to Vir- 
ginia in 1606, 1609, and 1611, (4) the Mayflower Compact in 
1620, (5) the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut in 1638-1639, 
(6) Penn’s Charter in 1701, (7) the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776, (8) Constitutions of the various States (a) Illinois, 1870, 
(b) Indiana, 1816, (c) Maryland, 1867, (d) Massachusetts, 1780, 
(e) Mississippi, 1832, (f) Delaware, 1776; (9) Constitution of 
the United States, Article 1, section 7, and First Amendment ; 
(10) Updegraph v. Commonwealth, (11) The People v. Ruggles, 
(12) Vidal v. Girard’s Executors. The “unofficial declarations ” 
are, I suppose, ““ . . . American life as expressed by its laws, 
its business, its customs and its society,” and are exemplified by 
“the form of oath universally prevailing,” prayer at deliberative 
assemblies, Sunday-closing laws, churches “in every city, town 
.” and “gigantic missionary associations, with 
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general support and aiming to establish Christian mussions im 
every quarter of the globe.” 

But, as the editor of AmerICA argued in the statement to 
which Father Brucker would add the Holy Trinity case, “an 
interpretation contrary to fact cannot stand.” In the long run 
it is, unfortunately, the unofficial declaration rather than the or- 
ganic utterance which prevails—a fact which forms the thesis of 
Horwill’s recent volume “The Usages of the Constitution.” 

AMERICA pointed out that while for perhaps a century after 
the Declaration this nation was de facto a Christian nation, 
“with legislation colored to a certain extent . . . by the relig- 
ion of the people . . . it is no longer true that Christianity 
is the prevailing religion,” and added “As for institutions, the 
most powerful social agency common to all the States is founded 
on the principle of the exclusion of all religion,” namely, the 
public school. Since we are no longer in fact a Christian nation 
despite our “organic utterances” (of which the latest dates thirty- 
four years back) it is henceforth unsafe, in my judgment, to 
assume that the courts will rely on precedents, such as the Vidal 
and Holy Trinity cases, and ignore patent facts. Our real defence 
is in the doctrine of natural rights, enunciated in the Declaration, 
guaranteed in the Fourteenth Amendment, and lately sustained by 
the Supreme Court in the Nebraska and Oregon cases, rather than 
in the Christian nation dictum. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the Holy Trinity case was 
not unknown to America; but I may add that it was America’s 
editor who first drew it to my attention. 

New York. Be ae 


Stephan Raditch 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The extraordinary antics of the Croat leader, Stephan Raditch, 
have lately received considerable notice in the press. Raditch, 
it will be remembered, began as a Communist agitator who, on 
return from a visit to Moscow in 1924, promised the millennium 
to his countrymen as soon as they got a “ Croat Republic within 
the boundaries of Monarchist Jugoslavia.” Attainted for high 
treason, and released from prison after abject recantation of his 
subversive doctrines, he still retained the suffrages of his docile 
electors. As their representative he entered a Coalition Ministry 
with the largest Serbian party. His anti-papal tirades, however, 
did not cease; and his abuse of the Nuncio, as well as his un- 
guarded criticism of various foreign statesmen, has put the 
Government in awkward predicaments. 

To those who remonstrated at the toleration shown to Raditch 
in the Cabinet the former Premier Pashitch replied: “We have 
been accused of excluding the Croats from their fair share in 
the Government. This is the spokesman they send us. He dis- 
poses of the largest number of mandates, and it is with him, 
naturally, that we must deal.” 

It is a sad fact that the Catholic, or Popular party of Croatia, 
with its splendid program of economic and other reforms. did 
not in the last elections get a single mandate. 

The Serbian Radical party, not over-concerned with religion, 
does no more than dissociate itself from the attacks of Raditch 
on the priesthood in general, whether Catholic or Orthodox, and 
from his suggestion of uniting the two persuasions through the 
medium of the Old Catholic sect. Serbian desire for cooperation 
of the Slovenes in the Government is thus criticized by Raditch: 

The Slovene leader Dr. Korcshets would insist on a Con- 
cordat, and we want the Vatican to realize that this is no 
necessity for us. We cannot give priests any more privileges 
than they have. Indeed, if it depended on me, I would give 
them nothing. I have already broached the matter to the new 

Premier Ouzounovitch whose attitude was very vague and un- 


satisfactory to me. 
M. Ouzounovitch is the trusted friend to whom M. Pashitch has 


relinquished the premiership as a result of the Cabinet crisis raised 
by Raditch at Easter. 


London. A. CuHristitTcH. 
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